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Alice: Would you tell me please, which way 
I ought to go from here? 


heshire Cat: That depends a good deal on 
where you want to get to. 


HERE does the Utility Indus- 

try want to get to? That is 

the first question. Any path 
will lead somewhere, but a goal must be 
set, an objective named, before intelli- 
gent directions can be given. Not until 
the goal is set can the plans be made, 
can the price be estimated. 

The Public Utility Industry has 
grown up! It has passed through its 
infancy and adolescence. Now it is 
faced with the problems of maturity. 
Maturity means that there are problems 
to be faced and solved. One of the most 
important problems facing the Industry 
today is that of living with the rest of 
the people, esteemed and_ respected. 
Esteemed for the service it renders. Re- 
spected for the ability to render that 
service efficiently and well. 

In the earlier days of the industry, 
just as in childhood, the principal prob- 
lem was to grow strong, to develop the 
necessary facilities which are required to 
render the service. The utilities have 
solved that problem, not merely well 
but in a manner which is the envy of the 
rest of the world. From a technical 
and physical standpoint the American 
utilities lead the whole world. 


Today, however, the principal prob- 
lem is no longer the mere extension, de- 
velopment and improvement of facilities. 
Now the utility business must solve an 
even more difficult problem. It must 


justify its existence under private own- 
ership before the bar of Public Opinion. 
It is no longer enough to do the job of 
supplying the customers with gas and 
electricity. It 


must demonstrate its 
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right to be permitted to continue to do 
that job. 

The past decade has seen an enormous 
increase in the participation of govern- 
ment in all forms of economic activity, 
from regulation to actual operation. 
For seven years the industry has been 
under continuous attack from all sides. 
Now it appears that the tide is changing. 
The question is whether the tide really 
has changed or whether it is merely a 
temporary halt before a still greater 
flood of attack. It is doubtful if the 
utilities have been exonerated. It is 
much more likely that they have only 
been granted a stay of execution. Prob- 
ably the public is beginning to feel that 
the experiments in public ownership 
and government operation have not 
demonstrated any great superiority over 
the operation of the private utilities. In 
fact, some very clear faults which the 
advocates of private ownership have 
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pointed out many times for many years 
have proven to be even worse than an- 
ticipated. Loss of tax revenue to local 
taxing bodies and political preference in 
operation have been two of the most out- 
standing faults with propaganda not far 
behind. So it appears that a halt has 
been called. The Public seems doubt- 
ful of the wisdom of further extension 
of government activities into the field of 
public utilities. 

If this is so it has great significance. 
It means that every utility, every operat- 
ing company and every company directly 
or indirectly associated with the industry 
is on trial; is being given a last oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its worth. It has 
been said that private enterprise is doing 
and can do a better job of operating the 
utility facilities than the government 
can. It has been proved by figures. 
Now it must be proved by acts. Figures 
are dry reading and a pound of arith- 
metic proof cannot counter-balance an 
ounce of customer dissatisfaction. The 
technical job may have been done super- 
latively, yet good utility service is more 
than this. It is more than what is done. 
How it is done is even as important. 


Today the industry stands at the 
crossroads. It must convince itself of 
where it wants to go. It must face the 
facts and realize that there is a price to 
pay for every goal attained. The goal— 
relations—must_ be at- 
tained. If it is not attained there will 
no longer be a privately owned Public 
Utility Industry.. The price to be paid 
is knowledge of the true character of 


good public 


the industry, a sincere attempt to meet 
its responsibilities, an honest avoidance 
of the errors of the past and a rededica- 
tion of the Industry to Public Service. 

One of the principal troubles with 
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public relations in the past was that the 
industry never really sought the proper 
goal, never really convinced itself that 
it had to pay a price. Time was when 
public relations in the industry consisted 
of attempting to make everyone an in- 
vestor. It was believed that the industry 
was so essential that it could not be un- 
successful. With very consumer an own- 
er, with every utility making money, 
where could trouble come from? Cam- 
paigns were engaged in, stock subscrip 
tions were taken at every door; back 
as well as front. 


The industry had faith in those days! 
Faith in the nostrums of the times. 
Faith in the idea, that if you said a 
thing often enough it would be true. 
Faith in the idea that the growth and 
development of the Industry was enough 
to make up for errors, omissions and 
indeed commissions. It believed 
that propaganda could take the place of 
accomplishment. The past few years 
have demonstrated the fallacy of these 
assumptions. It has been proven that 
promises cannot take the place of deeds. 
It is known that promises must be kept. 
Today promises are measured in the bal- 
ances of what is done. 

Here is the big chance. 
portunity knocking at the door. It may 
never again. The Industry must define 
a purpose which will meet with Public 
acceptance, calculate the cost and pay 
the price. It must dedicate itself truly 
to Public Service and must win the goal 
of Public Confidence. 

Public Confidence is essential for the 
continuing success of any business. It is 
an old truism that a company only suc- 
ceeds as it finds and continues to satisfy 
a public need. How much more essen- 
tial is public confidence to a utility which 
not only theoretically but actually exists 
upon the sufferance of the public, per- 
forming a vital service because society 
has granted it the right to do so. The 
utilities exercise some of the prerogatives 
of government not because it is their in- 
herent right but because the state per- 
mits them to do so. To any business 
the confidence of the people contributes 
to success. For a public utility it is the 
very essence of success. 

While public confidence is essential 
it is more difficult for a utility to win 
it than with most industries. The rea- 
sons usually given are that the industry 
is regulated and that it is a monopoly. 
These two answers are correct as far 
as they go but they do not reach the 
real root of the matter. There is noth- 


was 


Now is op- 
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ing new about regulation. Industry has 
been regulated since the days of pre- 
history. Nor is the utility industry the 
only one regulated. There is scarcely 
a single field of economic endeavor in 
which there is not some form of regu- 
lation today. The idea of monopoly is 
more important. Monopoly has always 
been distasteful in this country. In many 
cases it was for an escape from monopoly 
of one kind or another that our fore- 
fathers came to this country. When the 
monopoly is of something so completely 
essential as utility service, it is just so 
much more exasperating. 

With other essentialities the consum- 
er has a ready defense against what he 
may consider unfair—he takes his trade 
elsewhere. What he gets may be no bet- 
ter but at least it has the virtue of be- 
ing different. The consumer has prac- 
ticed his God given right to buy where 
he wants to. He relieves his anger by 
“showing them they can’t put anything 
over on him.” If he wishes to, when 
he takes his trade elsewhere, he can re- 
frain from paying his bill for as long 
as he wishes without it causing him any 
serious trouble. In general he can en- 
joy himself thoroughly, expand his ego 
in a most satisfactory manner and dem- 
onstrate his importance to his own com- 
plete satisfaction. 


But how different is the story with 
utility services. He applies for service 
and it is not granted him until he “lays 
it on the line.” If he wants something 
out of the ordinary done, such as re- 
ceiving his bill on a certain day, does he 
get it? No! “It’s against the Com- 
pany’s rules.” Is his bill presented so 
he can understand it—not at all. If he 
delays a few days in making his pay- 
ment he gets an abrupt form letter. 
This demonstrates to him that he is just 
like everybody else—which he resents. 
He asks for an extension of credit for 
a few days and he gets a grudging con- 
sent, if at all. He cannot take his busi- 
ness elsewhere and he cannot make even 
himself believe that he is important. His 
utility treats him like everyone else— 
in a stereotyped, impersonal way which 
is not what he wants. He wants to feel 
that he is a person, not just an account 
number. 

Yet is it the monopoly that irks the 
consumer or is it the result of the mo- 
nopoly? To label it MONOPOLY 
merely means that the solution of the 
problem is avoided by putting a tag on 
it. There must be some unique charac- 
teristic which makes confidence of major 
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importance to Public Utilities. Perhaps 
a solution can be found by analyzing 
what the utilities are really doing. They 







are not merely selling gas and electricity. § 


They are doing far more than this; 
something far more intimate and _ per- 
sonal. They are doing for people the 
things that in more primitive times peo- 
ple did for themselves. 


A short 100 years ago life proceeded 
in its ordered way—according to prece- 
dent and there was no electricity, no 
gas, no telephone, no telegraph and al- 





most no railway service. Life was full @ 
and people lived in contentment—even | 
It is, of couse, true that today © 
we have more things than people pos- | 


peace. 


sessed 100 years ago and that the aver- 
age middle class American could be en- 
vied his possession by “Le Roi Soleil” 
but things are not what life is measured 
in. Things do not make for happiness, 
in fact quite the contrary: things entail 
responsibility. What is it that we have 
today which is unique? Leisure! Lei- 
sure for the man to know his wife, his 
children and his home. Leisure for the 
wife to live as a sentient human being, 
not as a house chained slave. Leisure, 
that each child may have the opportu: 
nity to study and to learn as much as 
his potentialities will permit, to play and 
enjoy life while responsibilities weigh 
lightly. Leisure to see the 
Leisure to appreciate the manifold won- 
ders of life. All these the modern age 
has given and it is in a large part due 
to the service which public utilities ren- 
der that this leisure is possible. This 
service is a simple one—that which the 
servant performs for his master. There 
is nothing which today the utilities do 
which in a simpler age was not per- 
formed by a servant or the master 
himself. 


sun. sink. 


Life is fuller today because no longer 
does each man individually have to cut 
his wood, slaughter his sheep, write long 
letters, dig his well and tend his live- 
stock. There is more leisure and it is 
leisure that is paid for when the utility 
bill is paid. Leisure to follow the pur- 
suits preferred rather than the dictates 
of necessity. This leisure is given by co- 
operative effort and the agency of this 
cooperation is the Public Utility. It is 
they who perform manual and _ boring 
tasks for every one. They are the ser- 
vants of the people. 

This relationship between people and 
their servants is an important and a 
peculiar one. What does one expect of 
a servant? Quiet, calm and continuous 
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service without attention. The ability to 
be permitted to carry on the regular 
and more pleasant or remunerative ac- 
tivities of life without let or hindrance. 
To think about the servants, to give 
them orders, to tell them what to do 
or how to do it seems to prove that the 
servant is unsatisfactory. They are ex- 
pected to know what is wanted without 
being told and to do it immediately no 
matter how much trouble it may be to 
them. A servant doesn’t put in an eight- 
hour day. He is expected to be on the 
job no matter how early or how late. 
He accommodates his life to the life of 
the person he serves. When a servant 
does what is wanted there is no thanks 
—such service is expected. It is only 
when it is not done the way it is wanted 
that attention is paid and such attention 
is undesirable. 


The more essential, continuous and 
intimate the services of the servant, the 
less consideration he is given. When 
there is an occasional job to be done the 
story is different. Because without the 
doing of that particular occasional job 
life is upset, there is gratitude for doing 
it, pleasure if it is done well and toler- 
ance of the necessity for explanation. 
Let this job become essential, however, 
let the servant become continuously em- 
ployed and the gratitude, pleasure and 
tolerance goes, the service becomes ex- 
pected, the servant unthanked. 

The attitude of the public to its util- 
ities is normally indifferent acceptance 
varied with active and personal resent- 
ment when anything goes wrong. The 
indifferent acceptance is caused by the 
house owner-servant reaction, while the 
resentment is caused because the public 
has become so dependent upon its util- 
ities. The whole physical life of the 
owner is interrupted when the service 
is interrupted. His life is so much based 
upon his utility service that there is a 
psychological shock if his expectation at 
any time fails him. There is very defi- 
nite resentment toward the servant who 
has failed the master. 

There is no doubt that there is some- 
thing lacking in the relations between 
the public and its utilities. In the tech- 
nical end of supplying the consumers 
with gas and electricity a superlative 
job has been done. Yet something is 
missing. Electricity is almost every- 
where available, bills are rendered ac- 
curately with an almost microscopic pro- 
portion of error. Still there is dissatis- 
faction on the part of the Public. The 
fault does not lie in the doing of the job, 
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it lies in the attitude toward the job. 
The trouble is Public Relations. 

Public Relations includes all the rela- 
tions between the Company and the Pub- 
lic. All relations, not only the relations 
which occur due to the direct pursuit 
of the business but also all those rela- 
tions which may directly or indirectly 
occur incident to the business. Who is 
the Public? You are the Public, I am 
the Public, we all are the Public. The 
Public because we are consumers of util- 
ity service. The Public because directly 
and indirectly we are the owners of 
utility security. The Public because we 
work for public utility companies. The 
Public because we also are the commu- 
nity, the government, the industry, the 
vendors and the competitors. 

The PUBLIC is a vast, inchoate 
body, emotional rather than logical. Ap- 
parently ruled by taboos and shibboleths 
rather than reason. And yet the Public 
is a collection of individuals each with 
his own individual ideas, needs, wants 
and desires. As long as the industry 
continues to think of them as the PUB- 
LIC there will be difficulty in dealing 
with them. They must be considered as 
individuals, as persons, with certain defi- 
nite group needs, desires and emotions 
it is true, but over and beyond these 
group requirements they have very defi- 
nite individual needs, wants, desires and 
emotions. 


Public Relations is the base upon 
which business success can be built. It 
is the sum of company accomplishment 
and public opinion. These two must 
go together. It has often been said that 
good public relations are merely applied 
common sense. Yet it is more than half 
true that common sense is the most un- 
common thing in business. Public Re- 
lations properly conceived will give the 
Industry and the company a “good 
name,” will establish it in the public 
mind as functioning in the public inter- 
est and will endow it with character. 
Are these public relations merely the re- 
lations with the consumers? Public re- 
lations are Customer Relations it is true, 
but public relations cover far more than 
that. Public Relations are also Employee 
Relations. Public Relations are Investor 
Relations and perhaps most important of 
all, Public Relations are Community 
Relations. How are these relations any 
different from many other relations? 
Why are Public Relations so important? 
Why is it necessary to consider, and con- 
sider seriously, programs for Public Rela- 
tions? Just exactly what is meant by 
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Public Relations in contra-distinction to 
the everyday activities of the Public 
Utilities and their relations with their 
customers ? 

What is it that the public, as custom- 
ers, want? It’s very simple. They want 
what they want when they want it. A 
snap of the switch and they expect light 
or power, a turn of a valve—gas, a 
twist of the faucet—water. When they 
remove the receiver a pleasant “Number 
Please” is expected. When they go to 
catch the 7:52 train they expect it to 
arrive at 7:52 not 7:50 and not 7:55 
but 7:52. So it goes, the Public feels 
the utilities have made certain definite 
commitments to them—perhaps_con- 
tracts. All of modern life is based upon 
the expectation of the keeping of these 
unwritten contracts. 


How have the utilities been remiss, in 
what have they fallen short? Is it in 
the doing of their job, of supplying elec- 
tricity and gas for example? Hardly! 
The technical job has been splendidly 
done. Service is almost everywhere 
available, quickly, satisfactorily and con- 
tinuously day in and day out, no longer 
does a slight storm disrupt the service 
and it requires a tempest or hurricane 
to produce an interruption which per- 
sists more than a few moments. No one 
can seriously doubt the technical achieve- 
ments of the Industry. 

Is it the more personal aspect of the 
business: the commercial, the arrange- 
ments for getting electricity in a new or 
existing dwelling, the reading of meters 
and rendering of the bills? Perhaps so. 
This is, in many ways, a more difficult 
phase of the business because it involves 
human rather than mere physical rela- 
tions. These relations with people are 
more intimate and far more personal 
than the technical relations. 

There is no individuality about the 
kilowatthour which is delivered, each 
one is like every other one. There is no 
personality about the meter, service, 
transformer or distributing circuit which 
each consumer uses. Each bill, however, 
is individually received and individually 
paid. Each contact is between an em- 
ployee and a consumer. Here then is 
individuality, here then is personality in- 
volved. The customer feels that his 
rights are involved; and perhaps more 
important, because there is an actual per- 
sonal contact, an actual meeting of two 
individuals, the relationship is no longer 
routine, is no longer impersonal. 

While it is true that due_to the na- 
ture of the utility business the vast ma- 
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jority of the contacts are and will con- 
tinue to be routine, yet it must never 
be forgotten that every person is an 
individual. Not only an individual in 
his own mind but also in his dealings 
with others including the servants which 
serve him. He will accept routinized 
service and routinized relations as long 
as routinized service and routinized con- 
tacts fit into his idea of himself and what 
he is doing. When the contact and the 
relation cease in his mind being a rou- 
tinized one, he insists upon individual 
consideration and individual treatment. 


The Public is far more than merely 
a consumer of service. The Public has 
a much more intimate interest in the 
Public Utilities than that—intimate as 
it may be. The PUBLIC the 
utilities and owns them just as truly as 
if they were what is commonly called 
“publicly owned.” Owns them directly 
through ownership of securities, for it is 
said that there are over five million in- 
vestors in utility securities. Owns them 
indirectly through the ownership by in- 
surance companies, banks, trust com- 
panies, and privately endowed institu- 
tions. This too is the PUBLIC and 
Public Relations must include the public 
as security holders. 

Does the trouble lie in the relations 
between the companies and their secur- 
ity holders? As long as dividends are 
paid, as long as the management of spe- 
cific companies and the industry in gen- 
eral do not receive unfavorable public- 
ity, security holders are usually not 
particularly interested. But when the 
dividends cease, when newspapers and 
politicians infer that the insiders make 
huge profits or the higher officers receive 
unduly large salaries then the security 
holders lose their casual and impersonal 
viewpoint. The holder of but 10 shares 
of stock in a corporation under these 
circumstances has a distinct personal in- 
terest. 

Regardless of the number of shares 
held, each security holder is part of the 
public and each should have and has 
the right to have an interest and a per- 
sonal interest in the company in which 
he holds securities. In the twenties, 
when business was booming and com- 
pany officers had only good news for 
their stockholders, the complaint was 
often made that the stockholders took 
no interest in their companies. Today 
the number of stockholder suits indicates 
that they are taking a real interest and 
management does not seem to be too 
pleased. The past few years have not 


owns 
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been characterized by the great number 
of security holders rushing to the de- 
fense of the companies in which they 
held securities. In fact quite the con- 
trary. Yet here is a large section of the 
Public who without doubt have a two- 
fold interest, an interest as consumers 
and an interest as security holders. Why 
are they not interested in protecting 
their interests? Can it be that they feel 
that their personal interest as security 
holders is not considered an important 
one by the management? A successful 
program of Public Relations must em- 
brace the Public as security holders. 


The PUBLIC embraces the em- 
ployees. One out of every 25 persons 
gainfully employed depends upon the 


Public Utilities directly or indirectly 
for his livelihood. Not only is this 
section of the Public entitled to con- 
sideration because they are employees 
but also because they are utility custom- 
They are usually 
also security holders and perhaps most 
important of all, they are individuals 
with friends and acquaintances. One of 
the most potent fields for the improve- 
ment of Public Relations lies in the em- 
ployees of the Public Utilities—and the 
most neglected. 


ers—and good ones. 





How short-sighted a policy that neg- 
lects to consider the employee. By far 
the largest majority are intelligent, well 
trained and thinking men and women 
who are an important element in their 
community. What utility can hope for 
zood Public Relations that does not lay 
a firm foundation of Public Relations in 
its treatment of its employees. How 
can a company persuade the Public, if 
it cannot persuade its employees. Loyal- 
ty is not something which can be bought 
It is some- 
thing which has to be built and once 
built must be maintained. The employee 
knows what is done, knows what has 
been what can be done. 
The employee cannot be fooled by lip 
service to the improvement of Public 
Relations. It must be demonstrated to 
him that the company intends to take the 
steps to produce the Public 
Relations which it says it desires. 

The Public includes the com- 
munity, the government, the industry, 
the competitors and the vendors. All 
have opinions, all have methods of ex- 
pressing their likes and dislikes, their 
wishes and desires. All of them must 
be considered in establishing an adequate 
plan of public relations. 

The basis of success for the establish- 


nor is just to be expected. 


done, knows 


necessary 


also 
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ment of a perfect plan of Public Rela- 
tions is sincerity; a sincere belief in the 
necessity, a sincere attempt to practice 
what is necessary to bring about the de- 
sired end. The belief and desire, how- @ 
ever, are only the will to succeed. § 
Knowledge and understanding of the } 
problem are the next two steps. Knowl- © 
edge and understanding mean a willing- | 
ness to search for the key. The key to 
success will be found in the “Seven C’s”: 


I. Competence. 
II. Care. 
III. Conscientiousness. 
IV. Courtesy. 
V. Consideration. 
VI. Cordiality. 
VII. Confidence. 
The first three ‘“C’s” 
of accomplishment. The Public has a 
right to expect and to find in its Public 
Utility servants, competence. The com- 
petent employee is able, adequate, capa- 
ble, fit and qualified. He has all the 
natural powers, physical or mental, to 
meet the demands of the situation. He 
is well trained and able. Competence 
must be found everywhere from the 
president to the last clerk hired. Com- 
petence can only come by training and 
equally important, understanding. No 
program of Public Relations can be con- 
sidered complete unless and until it em- 
braces an adequate plan of employee 
training, of executive training and se- 
lection: training in techniques and train- 
ing in the basic theory of the industry. 
The employees must have the opportu- 
nity to gain understanding of the posi- 
tion of the industry in relation to its 
customers and to the government. 


Competence cannot exist without ade- 
quate compensation: the workman is 
worthy of his hire. Good training, abil- 
ity and qualification alone are not 
enough unless and until they are used 
and unless the employee cares and cares 
enough to use his competence. Cares to 
do his job and takes care that his job 
is done well. Conscientiousness means 
the desire to take care. Care not only 
to do the job well but to use his con- 
science in doing the job: to see that the 
consumer, the investor and the employee 
get a fair deal. Conscientiousness means 
to forget immediate self interest. It 
means rather the desire to do the job 
in the best possible way. Forgetting im- 
mediate self interest does not mean that 
self interest will not be served. Service 
properly rendered will mean that self 
interest is unnecessary. The Public will 
blow the horn, the utility will not 
have to. 
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The careful, competent and conscien- 
tious employee solves half the problem. 


Rela- 
in the 






ractice Mm He is able to do his work adequately 
he de- @@ and well and he is careful to see that 
. how- @ it is done that way. However, even this 
icceed. py is not enough: as well as the doing of 
of the ba thing there is the way of doing it, and 
‘nowl- § especially the attitude toward the person 



















villing- for whom it is done. The correct atti- 
key to” tude may be summed up in the second 
1 C’s”: Mm three “C’s”: Courtesy, Consideration 
© and Cordiality. These three “C’s” are 
far more important than it is often real- 
ized. Everyone desires courtesy and real 
courtesy means consideration of other 
people. “True courtesy does not mean 
doing a thing the way the company 
“Org” wants to do it. Nor does it mean doing 
has a it the way the company thinks other 
Public people want it done: rather it means 
ce com seeing the job through the eves of the 
, capa- ' customer. Courtesy may seem an old 
all the ie fashioned virtue in these modern times 
tal, to s but courtesy is always appreciated. 1 oO 
o Mi = some, discourtesy is a means of proving 
petence independence. Actually it is proof of the 
es contrary. Consideration means consider- 
“ ing the public first and one self after- 
ne ead wards. Personal interests are worthy 
x. No of consideration, it is true, but in the 
ee utility business the Public upon whose 
ape, ig sufferance and for whose service the in- 
aployes b dustries exist must come first. 
sae, E Last and certainly not least of these 
teens objective “C’s” is: Cordiality. The job 
Custry. Hi must be done with care and competence, 
7 it is true, and certainly conscientiously 
” ore — and with courtesy and consideration. It 
oe © also must be done with cordiality. The 
P consumer—The Public—knows that it 
d is the company’s job to serve him. He 
= . wants to feel, however, that the com- 
—e } pany wants to serve him—is glad of the 
: "ee F opportunity. “The voice with the smile 
4 wins” is more than a mere aphorism. 
4 cal The desire for cordiality is the key 
ee which unlocks the door of opposition, 
F’ it is the answer to the puzzle of utility 
ws si public relations. The job done with real 
ayer cordiality, with real appreciation of the 
“ - opportunity to serve will move moun- 
* “aa F tains of resentment. 
I : © B The last of the “C’s” is Confidence. 
oe 7 eb A confident belief in the importance of 
og = the job of rendering utility service, a 
‘ia : b La confident belief in the honesty and sin- 
- cerity of the particular agency, and a 
“s nee confidence bred in assurance that each 
Se ra employee personally and cooperatively is 
papier = doing his best conscientiously. Confi- 
ant ll § dence in the firm understanding of the 
= aa place and responsibility of the industry. 





Phat is the subjective view of confidence 
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but the objective view is perhaps more 
important. When service is rendered 
with the first six “C’s” it will not be 
long before the public will get the sev- 
enth “C.” It will have confidence in 
its public utility servant. Confidence 
that the job will be done better than 
anyone else could do it. Confidence that 
the job entrusted to its servant will be 
done conscientiously. Confidence that 
for every dollar spent, one dollar or 
Con- 
fidence in the ability of the servant, con- 
fidence in the integrity of the servant, 
and perhaps most important of all con- 
fidence in the good will—the cordiality 
of the servant. Confidence—Public Con- 
fidence is the goal. It is the answer to 
the problem of Public Relations. 


more of service will be rendered. 





These seven ‘‘C’s” are the key to Pub- 
lic Confidence but they are not the an- 
swer. It is not enough to have a key. 
It must be known how to use the key 
as well as where to apply it. Public re- 
lations requires an understanding as well 
as a technique. To be successful, any 
business must be built upon the 
service and responsibility to the public, 
none more so than the Public Utility 
Industry. Public must be 
merited. Favorable opinion depends upon 
action not words or promises. The pres- 
sure of public opinion is like the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, present though 
unseen. 

Behind the key is the will to be of 
The will is not enough. Be- 
side the will must be the competence. 
Competence in the specific job done and 
competent understanding of the whole 
job and above all an understanding of 
the problem and of the elements of hu- 
nature. These do not just come, 
they must be studied, must be learned. 


idea of 


confidence 


service. 


han 


A complete and comprehensive program 
of employee education is essential. Com- 
plete from the president down to the 
latest addition to the office staff. Com- 
prehensive from job training to human 
relations. 

The basis, the will, the competence 
through training will produce the de- 
sired and necessary public confidence and 
it is the sum of all these which make 
good public relations. Public relations, 
however, are not static. Springing from 
public opinion they must be ready to 
meet alterations in public opinion if such 
alterations occur. And occur they will 
for public opinion in turn is but the 
crystallized desires, wishes and experi- 
ences of human beings. Public relations 
must be dynamic. 
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The industry cannot march alone, it 
cannot reach its potentialities unless it 
has this Public confidence. Cooperative- 
ly, wonders can be accomplished. Con- 
fidence and Trust cannot be purchased, 
cannot be obtained by demand, by re- 
quest or by begging. Confidence and 
Trust must be won and must be de- 
served. Is that Confidence and Trust 
merited? Whatever steps are necessary 
to obtain it must be taken. The Public 
can never believe it until the industry 
itself believes it and the industry cannot 
and must not deceive itself. No pro- 
gram of Public Relations can succeed 
unless this confidence is founded in fact. 


H. R. Woodrow 


ARRY RAY WOODROW, vice- 
president of the Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York, Inc., in 
charge of design, planning and inven- 
tory, and a director of the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company, died at his home at Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., on August 12, after a long 
illness. His age was 53. 

Mr. Woodrow was born on a Min- 
nesota farm on April 15, 1887. He was 
graduated from Drake University with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science and 
in 1911 received the degree of Master of 
Science from the University of Illinois 
and was appointed to Sigma Xi. He 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa in 1924. 

Mr. Woodrow began his career in 
the electrical industry with the New 
York Edison Company in 1911 and be- 
came the company’s assistant chief elec- 
trical engineer in 1917. In 1921 he be- 
came associated with Stone & Webster, 
Inc., and for six months in 1922 was 
employed by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, leaving 
there to become assistant electrical engi- 
neer of the Brooklyn Edison Company. 
He was elected a vice-president of the 
Consolidated Edison Company in 1937. 

During the last twenty years Mr. 
Woodrow had served on committees of 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, American Standards Committee 
and Association of Edison Illuminating 
Companies. He became a director of 
the AIEE and a trustee and treasurer 
of the United 
Inc. He had been scheduled as a speaker 
on the program of the annual Edison 
Electric Institute convention held at At- 
lantic City in June of this year, but was 
prevented from appearing by his illness. 
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THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Look about you ac our ways and means of living 

In this twentieth century and go behind the scenes 
Here, unknown to you, are the men who set the stag 
for our daily life and provide the means 





For the highest living standard the world has ever known 
Here, backstage, in laboratories and testing plants 

Are the foremost men of action the American engineers 
These men handle science. They tap 

The wealth of nature for our us¢ 

And re-create a world of raw material 

For our comfort, convenience and safety 

It's now commonplace to speak of such miraclk 

As the means whereby we conquer space and darkn 
Cold and heat and wind and rain 

The healthful preservation of our foods, 

The clothes we wear, the lighting of our home 

In defiance of the night; the cars 

We drive and the roads we travel on, 

Machines that cut the sky to swiftly span 

A continent; contact with any corner of the eartl 

By radio and telephone and deep-laid cables 

Along an ocean floor. All these and more 

Were once known only as “black magic” in our dreams 
And now, through the patient skill of our engineers 
Have become “white magic” in the routine of our lives 


These men shape our destiny more surely 

Than the heads of governments. For they deal 
With the greatest power of our age. The sun 

Of scientific knowledge has grown so large and strong 
That it can build or wreck an empire, blast away 

The best of all that men have built, or turn 


The wheels of progress for a nation and the world 


Our American engineers are free free from bondage 

To a State that searches for its growth 

Through the conquest of other peoples. Our country holds 
Its destiny secure by creating wealth 

Within itself. By encouraging the fight 

For human life and not against it 

Where else are a nation’s new frontiers 

Found in laboratories in the skillful hands 

Of engineers Where Else But Here? 


From Musical Americana, \ponsored 
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FREE ENTERPRISE 


Let your imagination picture this tonight: 

Some lad who knows that you are wise looks in your eyes 
And tells you what he wants to be when he grows up. 
What can he be? 

Your mind flies back across the years, 


Reviews careers of men who rose from nothing to be great. 


So you relate our country’s hist’'ry when you say, 
My boy, you may be President some day! 


And that boy dreams, and his big d 
Continue to come true some way, 
Each day throughout the land! 





ams 


Our leaders stand as witnesses in every field 
To the achievement our free opportunity can yield 
Our great executives are few 


Who did not start as office boys 

And office boys today shall take their place 
religion, nor political belief 
irricades to Opportunity in our America! 


For neither race, 


A 





Our doctors, lawyers, teachers, scientists 

Work freely as they please, their private lives their own. 
Ability alone says who shall lead! 

We have no warring creed to poison minds of youth. 

No prejudice to tip the scales of law. 

No bigotry to twist the truths of freedom 

And insist we work for State instead of Self 

And those whom we hold dear! 


Because our competition freely thrives, 

Ambition strives, and yields more public wealth: 

Our better food, and better clothes, and better housing, 
Our better cars and radios—our better health! 

And to each man who takes the forward step 

That helps us all, we gladly give a rich reward. 

[his is the spur to all of us, we know 

That we shall reap as richly as we sow! 






Lest we forget this source of our great strength, 
Let us remember to safeguard Free Enterprise! 
We'll have no tyrant over us who seeks 

To mobilize our efforts for his schemes, 

We'll have no compromise with false ideals 
That would enslave our bodies and our dreams! 


OUR PROGRESS TAKES GREAT STRIDES BECAUSE 


LIBERTY 
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OUR 


THROWS WIDE THE GATES OF EQUAL OPPORTUNITY! 


Where else but here 

Does there continue to exist for everyone 
A New Frontier to pioneer? 

Electric 


ind Manufacturing Compan) 
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Associate Controller, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 


RTHODOX 


that everyone writing on depre- 


custom _ requires 

ciation start out by dwelling on 
the difficulty inherent in the treatment 
of the subject and on the resulting con- 
that 
depreciation and him who seeks to fol- 
low it. An attempt is then usually made 
to distinguish at least 


fusion bedevils the discussion on 


two meanings 
associated with the term: the engineer’s 
loss in 


meaning, generally defined as 


value, and the accountant’s concept, 
amounting in one or another form to a 
provision for amortization of cost. 
Occasionally an author goes still fur- 
ther and endeavors to trace the scope 
of the word as used and understood by 
commissions and courts. But rarely has 
anyone ever found it worth while to in- 
vestigate the effect of the decisions of 
management on depreciation, to examine 
into these causes of replacement of prop- 
rty, which are primarily dependent on 
judgment, where property is “fired” 
“retired.” “True, 


cence and inadequacy are today almost 


rather than obsoles- 
universally recognized as causes of de- 
preciation, but even here they are taken 
to denote forces of nature rather than 
the judgment of man. 

This concept of depreciation as a nat- 
ural event has had a profound influence 
on its treatment by the regulatory com- 
missions and, though less pronounced, 
by the courts and legislatures. Events 
are not subject to dispute, they can mere- 
Discovery of facts 
affecting the public interest is preémi- 
nently the business of regulatory com- 
missions. No business man can properly 


ly be ascertained. 


object to the government’s fact finding, 
since it leaves him unhampered to di- 
rect and control the course of his enter- 
prise as he sees fit. 


Thus depreciation has been regulated 
on the theory that it was outside the 
sphere of management’s discretion and 
that to compel management to record it 
in certain prescribed ways, was there- 
fore no undue interference with its 
sphere of control. Protests were con- 
sidered as an attempt by management to 
conceal or gloss over a truth, that was 
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Depreciation—Science or Philosophy? 


By Bernard S. Rodey, Jr. 


In Public Utilities Fortnightly 


unpleasant but nevertheless a fact. No- 
where do we find the position taken by 
the commissions, that they would en- 
force the recording of depreciation that 
had not actually accrued or was inevit- 
ably about to accrue. Their continual 
challenge to the companies was: ‘““Why 
don’t you recognize the facts?” 

If now, for the sake of argument, we 
admit the proposition, that management 
has the power to influence the accrual 
of depreciation, to accelerate or retard 
its occurrence, in short, to exercise dis- 
matter, it that 
philosophy of depreciation 
authority, 


cretion in the follows 
the whole 
controlled by governmental 
based as it is on an avowed intent not 
to interfere with the powers of manage- 
ment, must be reéxamined. If our the- 
ory of government is to stand, which 
leaves to management the conduct of its 
business, and reserves to government the 
right to be informed of the way the 
business is conducted, with the power 
to correct abuses, then depreciation, in 
so far as it is properly shaped by man- 
agement policy, must largely to left in 
the hands of management. 


deter- 
The answer is, by 


How, then, 
mine depreciation ? 


can management 
sagacity, foresight, enterprise, conserva- 
tism, by everything that we associate 
with skillful and prudent management. 
We have a directors’ meeting and the 
subject discussed is a large tract in the 
suburbs that has lately been broken up 
into lots for development. 
Will the expected demand for service 
materialize? At what rate? The di- 
rectors discuss real estate, trends in the 
shift of population, the income class to 
which their hoped-for new customers 
will belong. Will the railroad service be 
electrified, or will steam engines be used ? 


residential 


Are there any ways of gauging in ad- 
vance the demands upon their facilities ? 
How should the expected demand be 
served? One man mentions a new type 
of generator he has recently read about. 
It was designed on a new revolutionary 
principle and, if successful, will mate- 
rially cut costs of manufacturing cur- 
rent. On the other hand, it has never 
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been tried out in practice before and, 
if a failure, would in a heavy 
loss, due to replacement and the neces- 
sity of keeping up the service in the 
operate 
economically, the load must be larger 


result 


meantime. \loreover, to most 
than the new territory can possibly pro- 
vide. 
But 
Then the question comes up about the 
cost of installation. Will the price of 
labor go up or down within the next 
years? Would it not be safer to 
wait? On the other hand, is it not im- 
portant to provide current employment 
In the end the vote 


our man is rather enthusiastic. 


few 


as far as may be? 
is taken and it is decided to go ahead 
and build the new plant which will at 
the same time replace an old plant in 
contiguous territory. In other words, 
the old plant is slated for retirement. 
Now the remarkable thing, for our dis- 
cussion, is that the old plant was re- 
tired its depreciation 
even considered, 


and Was never 


Neither age nor wear and tear was 
even mentioned; inadequacy was not a 
factor, because the old plant is admitted- 
ly capable of continuing to serve the 
territory for which it was designed; 
obsolescence is at least doubtful. Many 
competent engineers would not value a 
machine less merely on a manufacturer’s 
claim that he has a better machine, but 
which has not yet proved its worth in 
practice. Yet the old plant is undoubt- 
edly depreciated down to salvage value. 
And this depreciation is due, largely if 
not wholly, to the judgment of manage- 
ment and not to any forces ‘over which 
management has no control. 

Now, of course, instances of this kind 
occur every day. It may be rarely that 
the facts will be as clean cut as they are 
presented in our illustration. Generally 
wear and tear, decay, some degree of 
obsolescence, and the factors measurable 
by the engineer will at least be partially 
responsible for depreciation. But the op- 
posite is certainly just as true. There is 
hardly any item, whose retirement is 
not at least in part dictated by a policy 
of management. No company waits un- 
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til an item no longer renders service. 
Very often poor service or even mediocre 
service will not be tolerated. The Bell 
Telephone companies have testified to 
keeping their equipment above 90 per 
cent condition, and retire what cannot 
be kept at that standard. Surely outside 
forces cannot be said to have brought 
about that depreciation. It is manage- 
ment made, and as such should be left 
to the discretion of management. 

The problem of the relation of man- 
agement to depreciation was recognized 
in a case involving one of the largest 
gas plants in the country. 
ment, designed for making gas by what 
is commonly known as the “water gas 
method,” was attacked as obsolete. The 


Its equip- 


“coal gas method” was put forward as 
a substantially more economical way of 
making gas, due to the fact that salable 
coke was produced as a by-product. Ap- 
parently the figures were not disputed. 
But the court refused to accept the argu- 
ment. The cost of installing the new 
equipment had been put at $8,000,000. 

The disposition of such a sum, the 
court pointed out, could not be taken 
away from the management. The court 
refused to consider the property obso- 
lete. Evidently, whether the property 
was obsolete or not, depended solely on 
the decision of If they 
adopted the coal gas method, the old 
property was obsolete; since they didn’t, 
it wasn’t. Any governmental regulation 
regarding depreciation, 
have compelled the company to adopt 
one the 
doubtedly have constituted an undue in- 
terference with the management’s power. 
It would, in effect, have represented de- 


management. 


which would 


process or other, would un- 


preciation caused by the commission. 


A statement made in that case by one 
of the foremost gas engineers in the 
country, an expert witness for the com- 
mission, highlights the point. Said he: 
“Now, round 
term. But I have seen a gas plant run 
by men, who told me ten years before, 
that that plant could not conceivably 
remain in service another month.” Our 


obsolescence is a_ nice, 


thesis, that depreciation depends on the 
judgment of management, could hardly 
be more neatly expressed. 

Still, it would hardly be fair to con- 
clude that because depreciation is often 
and largely a matter of managerial de- 
cision, governmental! supervision on the 
subject must be wholly excluded. Quite 
aside from the fact that much deprecia- 
tion is undoubtedly the result of outside 
forces, natural and human, which man- 
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agement must in all fairness be held to 
report, there exists over and above this, 
a great public interest in the way a 
utility is run, that is entirely different 
from that interest in, say, a clothing 
factory. If that is run badly and goes 
out of business, the public can at once 
turn to numerous competitors, able and 
But if an electric 
utility is mismanaged into ruin, and must 
close its doors, the result to the com- 
munity would be disastrous. 


anxious to serve it. 


Ample provision for depreciation is 
a form of prudent management, com- 
parable to the savings of a private indi- 
vidual. The community, and its repre- 
sentatives, undoubtedly have a right to 
insist—and to make sure—that every 
that might 
threaten the continuance of efficient ser- 
vice at 
against. 


reasonable contingency 


reasonable rates be provided 
But what is reasonable with a 
small company, may not be tolerated in 
And a policy that 
has proved its worth in a southern cli- 
mate, may be entirely unsuited for the 


Rocky mountains. 


a gigantic system. 


“Reasonable” shifts its meaning from 
day to day and from zone to zone. Let 
us assume that a manufacturing plant 
is built that 
Clearly the public interest in supervising 
After a 
while the plant enters the public utility 
field by 
few 


generates its Own power. 


its depreciation policy is nil. 
selling its excess current to a 
workmen living near the plant. 
There is now some public interest, but 
it is very small. In time the sale to the 
public grows, and eventually the gen- 
facilities the 
The load required to keep 


erating entire city. 


the original 


serve 
manufacturing plant going has become 
insignificant. 

Eventually generating plant and man- 
ufacturing plant are legally separated 
and the manufacturing plant now buys 
its current. Would anyone contend that 
the attitude of the regulatory commis- 
sion towards the generating plant’s de- 
preciation problem should not ‘be in the 
affected by these 
changes? Is it not apparent that each 
day has its own problems which must 
be solved in their own way? Is it not 
clear that flexibility in application is 
the only way that will make regulation 
of depreciation by the commissions tol- 
erable to the companies ? 


least successive 


But we hear the answer, that depre- 
ciation regulation can no more hurt a 
company than it can hurt a man to be 
restrained his 
money and be compelled to invest a gen- 


from squandering all 
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erous amount in savings. If that argu- 
ment is addressed to the proposition that 
a company should set aside sufficient 
funds to meet its actual depreciation 
and the depreciation reasonably to be 
expected in the next few years, we ac- 
cept it wholeheartedly. But if we go 
beyond that point, does not a deprecia- 
tion reserve become too much of a good 
thing? 

Let us suppose that here is an elec- 
tric utility plant with a total annual 
revenue of $10,000,000. Of this 20 
per cent, or $2,000,000, is extracted in 
taxes. Another $2,000,000 goes for sup- 
plies, mainly coal and copper. Wages 
$3,000,000. Interest on 
bonds requires an even million dollars. 
Dividends approximating, on the com- 
bined common preferred stocks, 
about +. per take out another 
$1,500,000. So that at this point we 
$9,500,000. That 
leaves $500,000 for depreciation, which 
is somewhat than aside 
last year and which the manager of our 
company, in the light of his experience, 


account for 


and 
cent, 


have accounted fo1 


more was set 


especially with this company, considers 
quite ample. 

But now our manager has a talk with 
a member of the public service commis- 
The 


earnestly assures him that under the uni- 


sion of his state. commissioner 
form system of accounts in force in this 
the for 
the depreciation reserve should be at 
least $2,000,000. 
takes pains to point out, as the company 
in the 


state, amount to be set aside 


The more so, as he 


aside annual 
amounts for depreciation that would fall 


past has also set 


below these required by the uniform 
system. 
Our manager listens thoughtfully, 


and the commissioner, noting the effect 
of his asks him squarely: 
“Wouldn't you prefer to invest 


words, 
your 
money in a company with large reserves, 
rather than skimpy ones?” 

The manager admits that he would: 
‘Of course, I'd like to have a large re- 
don’t know where to take 
But you stay with me, and 


serve, but | 
the money. 
I'll run down the list of my expenses, 


and we'll see what we can do.—Now 
here is the first item, $2,000,000 for 
taxes. Maybe we have the answer right 
here. “Iwo million dollars does seem 


to me like a lot of money for one year, 
and I’m willing to use any amount you 
suggest out of that for depreciation.” 
But it is evident that that commis- 
sioner is not amused, and the manager 
hurries on to the next item. By chance, 
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salesman from the coal firm is wait- 
ing outside and called in. “Say Bill, 
the law compels me to provide a larger 
depreciation reserve, and I think I'll 
have to take it out of the coal bill.” 
This statement is greeted by the coal 
salesman with loud guffaws. “That’s 
rich. You are our most finicky customer. 
You insist on the quality of coal being 
just so, you give us delivery schedules 
almost detailed down to the minute, you 
hold us responsible if anything goes 
wrong in transportation, which is not 
our fault at all. You...” Here Bill 
is cut short and excused. 

Our manager looks at his list. 
item is labor. 


the 


The 
His face becomes 
harder and his jaw set. He invites the 
commissioner to attend a meeting of his 
board of directors, where 


next 


he will bring 
wages to pro- 
reserve. To 
make sure that no hitch will develop this 
time, he has already decided not to con- 
sult the union heads, but present them 
with the accomplished cut. 


up the question of cutting 
vide for the depreciation 


However, the board proves strangely 
cool to the idea. There is no enthusiasm 
at all. “Don’t the men earn their pay?” 
he is asked. “‘Haven’t we got the money 
to pay them?” ‘What about the re- 
serve?” “Can you think of anything 
short of an earthquake that would put 
us in a hole?”” The manager has no sat- 
isfactory answer. One man sums it up. 
“We reduced wages back in 1932. We 
didn’t like it. But times were bad. 
We were roasted like hell in the press. 
We know for a fact that the resentment 
had quite a lot to do with the increased 
taxes that were slapped on us in recent 
Well, the cuts. 
We are trying hard to have good rela- 
tions with the public. Well, you can 
imagine how a wage cut would hit back 


” 


at us. 


vears. we've restored 


Mr. Smith explodes. He, if any, is 
the “economic royalist” on the board. 
“No government is going to tell me to 
cut my workers’ wages, no matter how 
hard they try to make the workers hate 
us.” The manager is somewhat taken 
aback. A mild, inoffensive looking man 
on the board, who hasn't opened his 
mouth before, startles the discussion to 
a close: “We have a contract with the 
union; we can’t cut.” 


The item “Interest on bonds” is 
passed over without comment. Next 
comes “Dividends.” The manager 


squares himself for a finish fight. This 
is his last chance. This is one instance 
where any real discretion to cut rests 
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with him and his board. He listens 
grimly to arguments pleading that a + 
per cent return really puts a stock in 
the class of bonds, and that therefore 
there must be no default. He ignores 
the argument that the additional money 
diverted to depreciation reserve could 
never be used for replacement of prop- 
erty, and that eventually the excess 
would be deducted by the courts from 
the rate base, thus making the stockhold- 
ers pay for property used up in the ser- 
vice of the customers. 

But then a novel point is presented: 
“If we omit one dividend, our credit 
will be shot to pieces.” “Well,” retorts 
the manager, “I can’t help that.” “Yes, 
but you know,” a quiet voice persists, 
“that we are planning to refund prac- 
tically all our bonds from 5% and 6 
per cent down to a + or maybe 31%. The 
expected saving is likely to be our big- 
money-maker _ this and for 
years to come. If we can’t even keep 
up a 4 per cent dividend record in what 
we present to the public as a sound, 
well-managed, utility com- 
pany, we hardly need bother with this 
refunding procedure.” 

The manager is “Our 
bankers know we are absolutely ship- 
shape. Our bankers know are in 
the hands of the commission, no offense 
to our guest, the commissioner. Besides, 
it isn’t what the bankers think that 
counts, but what the public believes. And 
you can’t explain away an omitted divi- 
dend nohow.” 


gest year 


first-class 


desperate. 


we 


At this point the commissioner takes 
a hand. 
need to curtail 


“Now, gentlemen, there is no 
any legitimate expense 
for the purpose of providing the re- 
That 
preciation has occurred in the service 
of the public, and it is both lawful and 
just to recoup the loss by way of the 
rates exacted from the public. If that 
can only be done by increased rates, the 


quired depreciation reserve. de- 


commission, I am sure, will give care- 
ful consideration to any application filed 
with it for that purpose.” 

For a moment the room is pervaded 
by the atmosphere of millennium. To 
have a that the 
rates are too low sounds too good to 
be true. But the spell is speedily broken. 
“Isn’t it a fact,” challenges a man, “that 


commissioner 


suggest 


most of our new business in recent years 
has come from increased demand in util- 
I mean that we've got pretty 
much every possible customer as an ac- 
tual customer. We the 
saturation point there. So we endeavor 


ization ? 


are close to 
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to educate the public to increased 
uses of electricity. We persuade them 
to install radios, to use electric toast- 
ers, to do their washing by electricity, 
to exchange their ice boxes for refrig- 
erators. Now we know that many of 
these uses are still considered luxuries. 
The only thing essential is the light and 
the radio. All our other appliances are 
still very much on trial. I don’t need 
to tell you how many people with elec- 
tric refrigerators turn the juice off for 
months at a time. Still, these new ap- 
plications are our major chances for new 
business. If we increase the rates, peo- 
ple will drop electric appliances like 
hot potatoes. And don’t think the news- 
papers won't harp on the theme that we 
first create a demand and then try to 
And for what? Not to pay 
our wages, or debts, or replacements 


gouge it. 


now needed or expected, but to create 
reserves for a fund which we ourselves 
admit will not be necessary. Are we in 
the business of providing electricity or 
of providing depreciation reserves? If 
you value your new business, and your 
good will, you had better explode any 
ideas about rate increases right now.” 


Thereupon the meeting breaks up. 
The two men return to the manager’s 
office, very thoughtful, indeed. In the 
end the manager speaks up: “Seems to 
me there is really only one argument 
and that is whether our re- 
serve is sufficient. If I can convince you 
that it is, wouldn't insist my 
adding to it. Same way, if you show 
that it is too small, I'll add to it, and 
darn quick too. 


between us, 


you on 


‘““Now there seems to be only one way 
that will really and conclusively prove 
who is right, and that is the history of 
the company’s experience. We've been 
in the electrical business a good half 
century. In that time the game has been 
revolutionized several You 
had to have money to junk your equip- 
ment and build 
pushed to the wall. You know that our 
company has always had sufficient re- 
serves to take advantage of every new 
improvement in the art. We've never 
been caught short. Our reserve, which, 


times over. 


anew, Or you were 


by the way, is now larger than ever in 
the history of the company, has proved 
its sufficiency for half a century. 
“There is no indication that the pres- 
ent management is less wise, less care- 
ful, less progressive than in the past. 
It is our responsibility to be alert to 
prospective needs and how to meet them. 
(Continued on page 416) 
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Basis for a Program of Capacitor Additions 


on a Growing Distribution System 


N the last several years operating 
experience has proved static capaci- 
tors to be very reliable and inexpen- 
sive pieces of equipment for the correc- 
tion of load and voltage conditions. The 
economic problem of determining how 
widely they can be used on a power sys- 
tem and in what increments they should 
be added to reach that ultimate has be- 
come more important. 
lt is generally recognized that the 
principal benefits of capacitors on a pow- 


er system are: 


|. Increase of the load carrying ca- 
pacity of lines and other equipment be- 
cause of the reduction of load currents. 

Reduction of copper losses. 

3}. Increase in revenue resulting from 
better voltage for certain loads. 

+. In some cases, the betterment in 
acceptable 
limits without reference to the increase 
in revenue. 


voltage to bring it within 


The value of capacitors is best deter- 
mined by an economic comparison of the 
benetits obtained with capacitors and of 
the benefits from other system additions 
that will accomplish the same desired re- 
sult. “Their greatest value comes from 
the increase in the capacity of lines or 
equipment to carry added loads drawing 
lagging currents. It is on this basis that 
widespread use of capacitors can be jus- 
tified. They have an advantage over 
other system additions built to increase 
load carrying capacity, in that they can 
easily be added in small increments. It 
is not necessary to make large invest- 
ments in capacitors well ahead of an 
anticipated growth of load. 

A large part of the reduction in losses 
and of the betterment in voltage obtained 
trom capacitors depends on the reduction 
ot load currents that are also obtained 
when new circuits are added. However, 
capacitors added to distribution feeders 
have an effect on the substation trans- 
formers, transmission circuits, and even 
generators, so that it becomes necessary 
to evaluate these combined effects when 


considering any capacitor installation. 


By V. G. Rettig 
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On the other hand, the addition of a 
bank 


benefit as many parts of the system, but 


new circuit or transfer will not 
may improve service reliability or pro- 
vide emergency ties that make it more 
desirable than capacitors, even at a high- 
er cost per kva of capacity. 

Placing a value on an increase in ca- 
pacity from capacitors implies that such 
capacity will be needed in the not too 





distant future and, hence, that some in 
vestment will be saved. Capacity released 
is of questionable value unless it will be 
needed within a period of three to five 
years. “There are parts of the Cincin- 
nati system, for example, on which ca- 
pacitors would reduce load currents, but 
various factors other than current carry- 
ing capacity limit the loading and deter- 
mine when additions are to be made. 
This applies in particular to the generat- 
ing plants and to a large part of the 66 
kv system, which is the major trans- 
mission and provides the principal syn- 
chronizing ties. 

The generators are all rated at 80 per 
cent power factor and the system load 
has a power factor of about 80 per cent. 
The spinning reserve for power require- 
ments on the system is at all times great 
enough to provide the necessary margin 
of generator capacity to carry the 
active current. Even if the system power 
factor becomes lower than the power fac- 
tor rating of the generators, some of the 
reactive current can be taken care of by 
installing the electrical equipment only 


rS 


in the form of a synchronous condenser. 
Hence, the generator capacity released 
cannot properly be evaluated at includ- 
ing steam equipment. 

Capacity released on the principal 66 
ky tie lines cannot be evaluated as useful 
capacity, because no saving or postpone- 
ment of there is brought 
about by installing capacitors. New lines 
on the Cincinnati 66 kv system in the 
past several years have been built in con- 


investment 


nection with generator additions, to pro- 
vide better synchronizing ties or to sup- 
ply large individual loads. It seems prob- 
able that future additions will be of a 
similar nature and that no saving in this 
construction can be brought about by the 
reduction of system rkva with capacitors. 
An interesting point in this connection 
is that the 66 kv cable installed in 1938 
draws about 8000 kva leading as charg- 
ing current. 

It is proposed here to set up a basis 
for evaluating capacitors on the distribu- 
tion system to determine how many can 
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be justified on various parts of the power 
system, and to determine when they 
should be added. Relationships have been 
simplified and curves are included for 
quickly estimating the increase in carry- 
ing capacity of circuits, as well as for es- 
timating losses and the increase in reve- 
nue from improved voltage, as capacitors 
are added in groups or increments. Eco- 
nomic comparisons are made between 
annual fixed charges on capacitors and 
annual return for specific cases. 

The curves are set up to conveniently 
the 
Cincinnati system, but they can be eas- 
ily adapted to any standard setup. The 
smaller customers are supplied from +150 
volt four-wire feeders with more than 95 
per cent of the load on feeders equipped 
with induction voltage regulators. The 
large majority of the feeders have 250 
ampere regulators, No. 0000 cable and 


handle the common problems on 


No. 00 copper overhead conductor with 
a multi-grounded neutral. Large indus- 
trial customers and most of the substa- 
tions are supplied at generator voltage 
(13.2 kv) with 400,000 c.m. cable and 
No. 0000 bare copper overhead lines the 
most common sizes. ‘The standard sub- 
station transformer bank sizes are 6000, 
3000 and 1500 kva. 

Installation of capacitors on the +150 
volt feeders only is considered. Capaci- 
tors for operation at this voltage can be 
obtained at a lower cost per kva than 
any other. As shown in another paper 
(1), the much higher cost of the 240 and 
lower voltage capacitors does not justify 
their use in preference to the 2400 volt 
units. The investment in equipment to 
serve a given load on the 4150 volt sys- 
tem is greater than at any other voltage 
on the system, and, therefore, the maxi- 
mum of benefit 
capacitors there. 


can be obtained with 


Increase in Load Carrying Capacity 

a + ky 
feeder will increase the load carrying 
capacity of the feeder, the substation 


Since capacitors installed on 


bank, transmission lines, and other parts 
of the system, and since the capacity re- 
leased on each part of the system depends 
on the power factor of the load there, 
each part is considered separately. 

The curves of Fig. 1 show the per 
cent increase in capacity of a circuit as 
capacitors are added in successive units 
or increments equal to 5 per cent of the 
kva rating of the circuit. The curves are 
based entirely on the kva rating of a 
circuit and not on its load at any one 
time, and give the per cent increase in 
load of the same power factor as the 
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Fig. 1—Per cent increase in Capacity per Capacitor Unit. 
Where Capacitors are added in Units Equal to 5 per cent 
of the line or Equipment Kva Rating. Example—90 Kva 


Capacitor Unit on 


present that the circuit will carry with- 
out overloading. It is necessary to know 
only the power factor of the maximum 
loads to apply the curve to a circuit at 
any rating. At 70 per cent power fac- 
tor, for example, the first, second and 
third 5 per cent units would increase the 
circuit capacity by 3.52, 3.38 and 3.26 
respectively, or a total of 10.16 per cent 
for the total. These are the intercepts 
of the curves for the various units with 
the .7 power factor line. If the capaci- 
tor addition is equal to 13 per cent of 
the kva rating, for example, the increase 
in the first two increments can be taken 
directly from the curves and the third 
increment can be obtained by interpola- 
tion trom an inspection of the curves. 
The 


depends on whether or 


value of this increased capacity 


not it will be 
needed within a period 
installed 
is heavily 


of several years. 
Capacitors distribution 


that 


on a 
loaded will 
duce an increase in capacity that will be 


feeder pro- 


needed within a year. The same capaci- 
tors may also increase the capacity of 
lightly loaded transmission lines or trans- 
former banks where the capacity will not 
In the 
examples given later in this paper, it is 


be needed for a number of years. 


assumed that if an increase in capacity 
can be used within four years it is valued 


1800 Kva Feeder 


Where it cannot be 
used, only the saving in losses and effects 


as new capacity. 


of voltage betterment are considered. 
Fixed charges on both capacitors and 
other new equipment is taken as 12 per 
cent per year. “The increase in capacity 
produced by capacitors is valued at the 
same figure per kva as new capacity ob- 
tained by installing lines or equipment. 
For example, if the cost of a new 6000 
kva circuit to supply an area is $30, 
000 or $5.00 per kva, any increase in 
capacity produced by capacitors is valued 
at $5.00 per kva. 
capacitors is then taken as 12 per cent 


Annual return on 
of this figure plus any saving in losses or 
increase in revenue that is not obtained 
with alternative system additions. 

The system is broken down into its com- 


ponent parts from the generator bus or & 


from the bus of one of the principal 66 
kv substations to the overhead + kv line. 
These parts include the 13.2 kv circuits 
and circuit breaker positions, the building 
addition that is necessary when a new 
substation is built, the 4 kv substation 
bank and its breaker position, the sub- 
station equipment necessary for a new 4 
kv feeder only, the necessary conduit and 
4 kv cable additions and the 4 kv over- 
head Each of these component 
parts must be considered separately be- 


lines. 
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Fig. 2—Saving of Copper Losses 
in Phases per 90 Kva, Three 
Phase Capacitor Unit 
a) Per 1000 ft. of 4 kv cable of 0000 
copper (R = .056 ohms per phase) 

with all load at end. 

b) Per 2000 ft. of 4 kv feeder of 00 
copper (R .168 ohms per phase) 
with uniformly distributed load. 

c) On 3000 Kva, 4+ kv bank (R 

56 at 13.2 kv) 

d) Per 10,000 ft. of 13.2 kv line of 
0000 copper (R 56 per phase at 
13.2 kv) with all joad at end. 


cause one of them may represent a bottle 
neck where increased capacity can be 
obtained by a small change at compara- 
tively low cost without installing capaci- 
tors. 

The cost of some of these additions 
may vary over a wide range depending 
on location, length of circuits, and the 
like, the 
others is comparatively small. Where a 
4 ky 


structing a new substation building or 


and the variation in cost. of 


feeder can be added without .con- 


structure, the cost of a new substation 
equipment is set at $7.00 per kva, and 
of + kv cable and + kv overhead line ad- 
ditions necessary to establish a new feed- 
er at $2.00 per kva for each. The cost 
of new transformer bank capacity on the 
same basis may be between $4.00 and 
$5.00 per kva. 
approximate increment costs and are used 
only to determine the value of reducing 
the rkva component of load. 


The above figures are 


In most 
cases, the actual cost of new equipment 
at a given location can be taken into ac- 
count and these approximate figures are 
unnecessary. Study of the system by 
parts Is necessary to determine in what 
groups or increments they should be in- 
stalled rather than what the ultimate on 
a system should be. 


Saving of Copper Losses 

considered 
alone will rarely justify the installation 
of capacitors on a major power system, 


Saving of copper losses 


but the possible saving in loss combined 
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with other advantages may help to justi- 
fy their use. A complete study of capaci- 
tors on a distribution system to deter- 
mine the optimum balance between ca- 
pacitors and new capacity must necessar- 
ily include a detailed study of savings in 
Losses largely determine the best 
location of capacitors on a feeder. 


losses. 


Copper losses on any part of a system 
vary as the square of the load current, 
but an analysis of the possible saving in 
losses shows that the saving bears a linear 
relationship to the total reactive kva-hrs. 
supplied and is independent of the shape 
of the load curve. The losses in a cir- 
cuit as well as the possible saving depend 
to a great extent on how the load is dis- 
tributed on the circuit. An appendix to 
the paper gives a detailed derivation of 
the losses and saving in losses obtained 
with various arrangements. 

The maximum loss obviously occurs 
when all of the load is carried at the end 
of the circuit and the maximum saving 
in loss when all of the capacitors are lo- 
cated at that load. This is true of the 
large majority of the transmission cir- 
On most of 
the + kv distribution feeders the condi- 
tion of uniform load distribution along 
the part of the feeder is ap- 
proached. ‘The losses when all of the 
load is uniformly distributed along all 
three phases are only one-third as great 
as when it is all at the end. 


cuits on a power system. 


main 


The Cincinnati system employs the 
“phase area”’ method of voltage regula- 
tion for single phase load ; that is, all sin- 
gle phase load in an area close to the sub- 
station is carried on phase one, all in an 
adjacent area on the feeder on phase 
two, and all at the end of the feeder on 
phase three. With this system, a feeder 
carrying single phase loads only, which 
are uniformly distributed along a feeder. 
will have a loss in the phase conductors 
only equal to +/9 of the loss with all 
loads balanced at the end. If the loss in 
a neutral conductor equal to the phase 
conductor and grounded only at the sub- 
station, is added the ratio becomes .613. 

A study of savings in losses deals with 
the reactive current only, which can be 
dealt with independently of the power 
components of current. The saving in 
losses in kwhr bears a linear relationship 
to the rkva-hrs supplied by a circuit and 
is a maximum when the rkva-hrs taken 
by the circuit is equal to the leading kva- 
hrs taken by the capacitors connected to 
the circuit. “This is shown in Fig. 2 and 
Fig. 3 for some common lines and trans- 
banks. 


former The curves are plotted 


for convenient use with losses valued at 
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Fig. 3—Saving of Copper Losses 
per 300 Kva, Three Phase Capac- 
itor Unit 
cable 
ohms 


(a) Per 10,000 ft. of 13.2 kv 
of 400,000 cm copper (R = .28 
at 13.2 kv) with all load at end. 
(b) On 6000 kva, + kv bank (R = .28 
ohms at 13.2 kv). 

(c) Per 10,000 ft. of 33 kv line of No. 


2 copper with all load at end. 


one-half cent per kwhr to give the reduc- 
tion in losses obtained with the addition 
of successive capacitor units. The curves 
readily show how many units can be 
added to a circuit before the losses again 
begin to Other pertinent 


points that are developed in the appen- 


increase. 


dix to serve as a guide in using these 
curves are as follows: 

1. Capacitors installed in three units 
at the 1/6, 14 and 5/6 points on a feeder 
with uniformly distributed load will give 
a reduction of losses in the feeder main 
at least 97 per cent as great as the re- 
duction obtained when the capacitors are 
installed in very small units in the same 
way as the individual loads. This indi- 
that best be 
stalled in large units and in most cases 


cates capacitors can in- 
one in each phase area. 

2. When capacitors are installed in 
three phase units on a feeder supplying 
a given rkva-hr load the saving in losses 
in kwhr is the same for both the rotated 
feeder and the one laid out with phase 
it is independent of the 
balance of load on the phases. This per- 
mits the same curves to be used for all 


areas ¢ that is, 


feeders. 

3. A capacitor unit will produce the 
maximum reduction in kwhr loss on a 
feeder when it is installed at a point 
where the rkva-hrs carried by the phase 
conductors is equal to the leading kva- 
hrs taken by the capacitor unit; that ts, 
when rkva-hr equals 8,760 kva. This is 
independent of load balance. 
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+. The saving in losses on a feeder 
main, with all single phase load uniform- 
ly distributed in phase areas, will be 33 
to 80 per cent greater when single phase 
capacitor units are used than when the 


units are connected three phase. The 
difference depends on the resistance of 
the neutral return. 

5. For loads between 50 and 100 per 
cent power factor, an increase in kva of 
load carrying 
cuit additions 
losses of only 


capacity obtained by cir- 
will produce a saving in 
50 to 60 per cent of the 
saving produced when that same_ in- 
crease in kva of load carrying capacity is 
obtained with capacitors. 

It should be noted that rféva-hr can be 
metered directly if the cost of losses is 
high enough to warrant close investiga- 
tion.  Rkva-hr estimated 
from the peak rkva load and the load 
factor of the feeder. 


can also be 
It is then unneces- 
sary to draw complete load curves to 
estimate savings in losses and loss esti 
mates are very much simplified. 


Increase in Revenue 

On a system such as the Cincinnati 
system, where voltage regulators main- 
tain good voltage for 90 per cent of the 
load, the possible increase in revenue to 
be obtained from voltage betterment 
with capacitors is small compared with 
savings from other effects. If, as is true 
of practically all feeders on the Cincin- 
nati system, the voltage regulators have 
an adequate range of regulation, the only 
improvement in voltage that can be made 
to produce an increase in revenue is the 
reduction of + kv primary voltage drop 
between the first and last customers in 
a phase area or on a feeder. 

In the case where all load on a circuit 
is connected at one point, the automatic 
voltage regulators can be made to main- 
tain the maximum permissible voltage at 
that load. Fixed capacitors on a feeder 
with voltage regulators can be made to 
produce an increase in revenue only when 
load is distributed along the feeder. The 
possible revenue increase on a feeder with 
phase areas is smaller than on a feeder 
where load is rotated on the three phases, 
because the distance from the first to 
the last customer controlled by any one 
regulator is smaller. 

On the Cincinnati system, the voltage 
regulators are set to maintain the maxi- 
mum desirable voltage at the beginning 
of each phase area and the voltage drop 
from the beginning to the end of the 
phase area is less than 2 per cent on most 
feeders. With a multi-grounded neu- 
tral and load uniformly distributed, the 
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voltage drop from the beginning to the 
center of the phase areas will be 75 per 
cent of the total. Assuming then that 
the maximum permissible voltage is still 
maintained by the regulators at the be- 
ginning of each phase area, after capaci- 
tors are in operation, the reduction of 
drop to the center of the phase area 
produced by capacitors cannot be per- 
mitted to 75 per cent of the total drop. 
Within this limit capacitors will increase 
the revenue. 

The 


throughout the phase area will be 75 per 


average increase in voltage 
cent of the maximum increase with a ca- 
pacitor unit at the center of the area. 
With this as a basis, and assuming the 
kwhr consumption to increase as the 1.6 
power of the voltage, the curves of Fig. 
+ are drawn. It should be noted in con- 
nection with these curves that the only 
very common load on a distribution sys- 
tem for which an increase in voltage will 
produce an increase in kwhr consumption 
is lighting load, and that for lighting the 
consumption increases as the 1.6 power 
of the voltage. ‘This also applies to less 
common loads, such as resistance heaters. 

An the load 
lighting load only on the + kv system 
showed that it was less than 15 per cent. 


estimate of factor of 


The curves of Fig. + are calculated on 
the basis that the kwhr consumption from 
lighting and similar loads is equal to 
1000 hours use per year of the peak eve- 
ning kw load on the feeder and that the 
revenue Increase is at the minimum block 


rate of 1% cents per kwhr. 


Correction of Unsatisfactory Voltage 
Conditions 
Ihe correction of unsatisfactory volt- 
age conditions will itself sometimes jus- 
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tify the installation of shunt capacitors 
on a large system, but it is usually only 
one of the factors contributing to their 
value. The value and the method of 
installing capacitors this purpose 
depend on: (1) Whether voltage varia- 
tion from light load to peak load is ex- 
cessive and requires controlled boost or 
whether the voltage can be boosted at all 
times; (2) Whether the improvement in 
voltage is needed with normal system 
connections or only with emergency con- 
nections. “The value placed on them de- 
pends on the cost of alternative regulat- 


for 


ing equipment or other system additions 
that will give the desired result. 
Capacitors installed to operate twenty- 
four hours per day produce a fixed boost 
on a circuit at all times, the maximum 
boost depending on the reactance from 
the power source to the capacitor. (3) A 
similar effect on the voltage at any one 
point obtained with a_ fixed 
booster installed in the line or by chang- 
By properly lo- 


can be 


ing transformer taps. 
cating fixed boosters or fixed capacitors 
on a radial feeder equipped with auto- 
matic voltage regulators, it is possible 
with proper compensator settings to re- 
duce the variation in voltage at most 
points on a feeder as well as to reduce 
the drop in voltage along the feeder. 

In any case, the fixed booster can usu- 
ally be considered as an alternative to 
the fixed capacitor for the correction of 
voltage with normal circuit operation. 
The fixed booster will in practically all 
cases give the required boost in voltage 
the 
capacitor will give a more uniform im- 


at a much lower cost. However, 
provement in voltage along a feeder and 
the 


function as a booster, may show that it 


other benefits, combined with its 


is to be preferred to the fixed booster. 
Fixed capacitors are often more effec- 


tive with emergency connections than 
with normal system connections. Many 
distribution circuits in suburban and 


semi-rural areas have long ties to ad- 
jacent feeders for use during emergen- 
cies or during work on some equipment. 
In some cases, the ties are so long that 
satisfactory operating voltage cannot be 
maintained during heavy load periods. 
This is true of distribution circuits of all 
voltages. Fixed capacitors will improve 
voltage under such conditions more than 
with normal connections. 

On a + kv feeder where the arrange- 
ment is such that load will be supplied 
in only one direction through a tie, fixed 
boosters may be used at the tie at a lower 
cost. If the conductor size in the tie is 


small, the boosters may be the only ade- 
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For larger conductors, 
No. 00 and sometimes No. 2, the over- 
all benefits of capacitors may show them 
to be better. On some outlying feeders, 
this consideration may justify unusually 
large installations of capacitors. On a 
+ kv feeder tie five miles in length, for 


quate remedy. 


example, 300 kva of capacitors would 
reduce the voltage drop about 4.8 per 
Such improvement may bring the 
within accéptable limits 
make a new tie unnecessary. 
number of 


cent. 

voltage and 
A certain customers to 
whom continuity of service is important 
have dual service from either a loop feed 
or throwover 


equipment. In some in- 


stances, there is a large voltage change 
is out or when the load is 
thrown to the emergency feed. Power 
factor improvement at such loads is fre- 
quently very helpful in maintaining good 


when one line 


voltage under all conditions. 

It occasionally happens that the vari- 
ation of voltage on a substation bus be- 
comes so great that voltage regulators 
cannot maintain good voltage at the ends 
of some of the feeders supplied from that 
bus, or voltage variation at unregulated 
customer stations becomes too great. In 
such cases good economy may be found 
in the installation of a block of capaci- 
tors on a + kv substation bus arranged 
so that they can be cut in and cut out 
as load or voltage conditions warrant. 

A 1,500 kva block of 4+ kv capacitors 
installed on a 6,000 kva, 4+ kv, 6 per 
cent reactance bank supplied from a bus 
of 1 ohm 13.2 kv would 
give a voltage boost of almost 2.5 per 


reactance at 
cent. Control for cutting in and out 
could be either manual or automatic, de- 
pending on the station at which it was 
installed. Static capacitors installed at a 
substation have the advantage of low cost 
and ease of installation, low losses, quiet 
operation, low maintenance cost and high 
salvage value. 


Typical Solution 

The area chosen for a typical solution 
is supplied by four 13.2 kv 400,000 c.m. 
cables from a generating station and two 
13.2 kv 0000 copper overhead lines from 
a major 66 kv substation. A seventh 
circuit can be used in an emergency. The 
load is principally industrial and reaches 
a peak on the six circuits of 18,000 kw 
and 18,600 rkva during the day. There 
are three substations supplying 4+ kv reg- 
ulated through — transformer 
banks having a combined capacity of 
30,000 kva, which are less than 60 per 
cent loaded. A number of 13.2 kv lines 
in the area supply large industrial cus- 


feeders 
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TABLE 1 
Annual 
Capacitor Feeder Rkva Rkva-hr. Kva&p.f.ati11A.M. Kva&p.f.at8 P.M. 
Feeders kva Max. Min. x 10° No. Cap. With Cap. No Cap. With Cap. 
we gh 540 1,260 240 4.8 1,540-.57 1,140-.77 580 
ead 405 680 425 4.2 910-.70 675-.93 1,045-.85 900-.99 
Jere 405 1,165 295 5.4 1,460-.60 1,164-.75 $35-.8 
ss 405 $25 305 4.2 1,125-.68 $70-.87 638-.82 
as 270 520 290 3.0 780-.75 640-.92 860-.9 780-.99 
Bm se 270 665 +0 2.1 $90-.66 710-.83 75 
St. Lights 575 700-.57 
+ kv bank 2,295 5,200 2,175 26.0 6,690-.63 5,260-.8 4,960-.68 3,640-.94 
13.2 kv 
transm. 2,295 5,800 2,400 29.3 7,400-.62 5,870-.78 
Cable Length Feeder Main 
Feet (0000) Feet (00) 
BR, siciceatn ise 1,235 12,000 
BSN oe ish S/o aise rhs ooh anti oie yaa 680 12,000 
SS cL etaoann dad nctneameeeieees $35 4,200 
Re east hobs ei astanar thoes wren eye 130 5,900 
BN ice ang Sy duper 3,410 3,000 with concentrated load 
Bs ° Svaupye cd 1,070 4,000 


tomers directly. “Che number of 13.2 
kv and + kv ties between circuits is en- 
tirely adequate for emergency use. 
Because of the low power factor of 
the load, the voltage was lower at both 
peak load and at light load than in any 
other area of comparable size on the sys- 
tem. During peak load the voltage some- 
times was so low that the available taps 
the 
banks were not great enough to provide 


on some of customers’ substation 


zood service. An increase in transmis- 
sion voltage at all times of the day was 
necessary. This was particularly true 
of the 13.2 kv circuits that supplied the 
substation which was farthest from the 
principal sources of supply. 

This substation is supplied directly 
trom one of the other substations in the 
area over two 13.2 kv circuits that carry 
a total load of 7400 kva at 62 per cent 
power factor. The station feeds six + kv 
Table 1. 


The principal problem was one of cor- 


feeders with loads as shown in 


recting voltage conditions on the trans- 
mission system, since with one exception 
the + kv feeders were not in need of im- 
mediate help. It was planned to install 
capacitors on all feeders in the area, but 
those listed in Table | were installed 
first because they were at the most re- 
mote point on the 13.2 kv system where 
voltage conditions were poorest and 
where the greatest line capacity could be 
released. 

the 
area, which would also improve voltage 


New transmission capacity into 
conditions, would cost about $8.35 per 
kva. Since there was no feasible plan for 
the use of voltage regulators at the many 
loads to correct voltage, the new trans- 
mission circuit was considered as the only 





alternative to capacitors. A synchronous 
condenser would be of much less value 
than 4+ kv capacitors, because it would 
not help the + kv system. All feeders in 
Table 1 are rated 250 ampere or 1800 
kva. All carry a load that is predomi- 
nantly three phase industrial, except 
feeder “B,” which carries a mixed load, 
and feeder “D,” which is residential and 
commercial. All except feeder “D” carry 
loads that are distributed along the feed- 
er main with only short branch lines and 
to which the curves of Fig. 2, for estima- 
tion of saving in feeder copper losses, can 
be applied with good accuracy. 
“D” feeds practically all the load to one 


Feeder 


point from which it branches in several 
directions, so that the part on which the 
large saving is possible is the equivalent 
of a circuit with all load at the end. On 
this feeder the capacitors were installed 
in three phase units close to this load 
center. “The capacitors were installed in 
single phase units only on feeder “B.” 
All units are rated 135 kva. 

The order in which the feeders are 
listed in Tables 1 and 2 is the order in 
which capacitors should be installed. Ca- 
pacity released was not valued as useful 
capacity unless load growth would make 
It is as- 
sumed that this is true of those feeders 
that carry more than 1200 kva load, or 
two-thirds of their rated load, which ap- 
plies only to feeder “A.” a 


it necessary within four years. 


Feeder “F 
has more than 1200 kva load, but it can 
be readily combined with feeder “E” 
on one set of 5 per cent buck or boost 
regulators instead of the present 10 per 
cent regulators on each feeder. This 
will not only reduce the load to less than 
two-thirds of the total circuit rating, but 
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TABLE 2 
Capacitors Annual Return From Capacitors On 
Cost Annual Feeder Feeder 4ky Bank Transm. Trans. Total 
$8.75 / Charges $11 Losses Losses Loss $8.35, Incr. Annual 
kva 12% kva Saved Saved Saved kva Revenue Returns 
A... $4720 $561 $555 $140* 204 $167* $419 $1,485 
re 3,540 425 214 128 110* 312 53 817 
F 3,540 425 150 106 ig 302 15 665 
Cc 3,540 425 98 82 75* 292 16 563 
D 2,360 285 149 43 49* 198 439 
E 2,360 285 25 32 34" 192 283 
Votal $20,060 $2,406 $555 $776 595 $527* $1,715 84 $4,252 
Halt of losses saved. 
Total Increase in Capacity and Value in Future When Needed 
kva Annual 
Capacity Value Return 
+ kv feeders $1,480 $16,280 $1,954 
+ ky substation 1,410 15,520 1,861 
13.2 ky system 1,715 14,300 1,715 
$46,100 $5,530 
Half of losses saved $1,100 
will release one set of regulators as well. possible saving in losses from adding 


For feeder “A,” 
capacity is valued as useful capacity, the 


where the increase in 


saving in losses given in the table is the 
difference in losses obtained with capaci- 
tors and that obtained with an equiva- 
lent increase in capacity from a 
feeder, which is about one-half the sav- 


new 


ing with capacitors. 

All other essential data are taken di- 
rectly from the curves given in this pa- 
Table | 


not essential to the solution, but which 


per. contains data which are 
serve to give a better picture of the load 
before and after capacitors are installed. 
No attempt is made to correct to a cer- 
tain final power factor. A comparison 
of annual charges against the capacitors 
given in Table 2, column 2, with the ex- 
pected annual return given in the last 
column of Table 2, plus their effect in 
restoring satisfactory transmission volt- 
age, are the only criteria of their value. 
The increase in voltage is about 1 

13.2 kv bus and othe 


capacitor installations planned for the 


per cent on the 
area will bring this to 1.7 per cent. In 
addition, the + kv bank drop was reduced 
about 1.7 per cent, giving a total voltage 
increase on the + kv bus of 3.4 per cent. 
This voltage change, combined with a 
minor change in transmission connec- 
tions, has made it possible to maintain 
2295 kva of 
capacitors increased the capacity of the 
4 kv feeders by 1480 kva, the + kv banks 
1410 kva, and the transmission by 1715 
kva. 
pacity and the capacity on one feeder was 
valued as useful capacity at present. The 


satisfactory voltage. “The 


Of these, only the transmission ca- 


more capacitors than are shown in the 
The return from an 
increase in revenue will always be small 


table is very small. 


and is particularly small here because of 
the large industrial load. Only a small 
part of the load used by customers sup- 


13.2 kv 


lighting load and the increase in revenue 


plied directly from lines is 
there is even smaller than on a 4 kv in- 
dustrial feeder. 

The capacitors installed are not the 
maximum that can be installed, but sat- 
isfactory voltage level has been estab- 
lished and the annual return from fur- 
ther smaller than 


annual fixed charges. 


additions would be 
At any time in 
the future when 4 kv feeder capacity be- 
comes necessary, more fixed capacitors 
installed. 


can be [If voltage variations 


on the substation buses become too great, 


} 


it may be found best to install a block of 


these units with control for cutting 


n 
and out rather than to put them in as 
fixed units. 
Conclusion 
The 


tion to the group of equipments and ma- 


capacitor is a very useful addi- 


terials used on an electric distribution 


system. Its greatest value is that it in- 
creases the capacity of circuits carrying 
reactive load currents. A complete study 
of the optimum balance between capaci- 
tors and new circuit capacity also in- 
volves a study of saving in copper losses, 
improvement in voltage, which may or 
may not increase revenue, and a consid- 
eration of such factors as new emergency 
tie capacity that may be provided by a 


new circuit. 
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The increase in circuit capacity on any 
part of a power system resulting from 
capacitors, should not be valued as new 
capacity unless it will be necessary with- 
in a period of several years. There should 
be some tangible saving or postponement 
of investment for some definite period of 
time in any part of the system where in- 
crease in capacity is valued as such. Un- 
less this is true, the saving in copper 
losses and any desirable voltage improve- 
ment-are the only immediate benefits. 
When evaluating saving in losses in 
the parts of the system where the increase 
in capacity is evaluated, the saving in 
losses from circuit additions should also 
When put on the 
basis of equal increases in kva or circuit 


be taken into account. 


capacity, the increase obtained with a 
new circuit will save 50 to 60 per cent 
as much of the losses as that obtained 
with capacitors. For capacitors connected 
to a circuit at all times, the saving in 
losses may be readily estimated from a 
group of curves without knowing the 
original losses. “The only characteris- 
tics of the load that need be known are 
the rkva-hrs supplied by a circuit and 
the approximate distribution of the rkva 
The saving in 
losses in a feeder main from three equal 


load along that circuit. 


capacitor units will be within a few per 
cent of the saving when capacitors of 
the total distributed 
along the feeder main in the same way 


same rating are 
as the reactive load. 

The possible increase in revenue will 
be small on a well regulated system. In 
those extreme cases, where the feeder is 
so long that regulators cannot maintain 
acceptable voltage at all points, the in- 
crease in voltage to make it satisfactory 
will be more important than the increase 
in revenue. Unless some special provi- 
sion is made for control, a static capaci- 
tor has an effect on voltage at any point 
The 


fixed boost can usually be obtained with 


similar to that of .a fixed booster. 


a fixed booster at a much lower cost. 
Capacitors, however, may be installed in 
preference to other system additions be- 
cause they serve several functions where 
as the alternative circuit additions serve 
only one purpose. 

A study 
loads indicates that the improvement of 
power factor with fixed capacitors on 4+ 
kv feeders, to an ultimate value of 85 to 
95 per cent will be justified. The higher 
power factor will, in general, apply to 


of some typical areas and 


outlying residential areas where distances 
between substations are comparatively 
great, the load factor of the reactive load 
is high, and where all of the corrective 
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kva can be installed on the + kv system. 
The lower power factor will, in general, 
apply to areas that are predominantly 
industrial, where the load factor is low 
and where some power factor improve- 
ment may be possible at the large cus- 
tomers’ loads that are supplied directly 


from the transmission system. In some 


APPENDIX TO MR. 


Primary Copper Loss in 4325 volt Three- 
Phase 4-Wire Radial Feeders 
(Loss in main feed only) 


(watts) = 3KPrLtotalinall phases (1) 


I — Current in amperes per phase 
feeder at substation 
r = Resistance per phase of unit length 
of feeder 
K = Factor depending on the distribu- 
tion of load along the feeder 
I. = Length of feeder 
(a) When all load is at end of feeder 
kK = 3 
When all load is uniformly distributed 
along feeder but is rotated so that 
neutral carries negligible current K 
= o73 
When all load is single-phase and is 
uniformly distributed along feeder and 
the so-called “phase area” method of 


Loss 


in 


(b) 


voltage regulation with three equal 
length phase areas is used K = 4/9 
for the phase conductors only. If the 


neutral conductor is equal in size to 
the phase conductors .17 must be added 





to the above factor, making K — .613. 
For multi-grounded neutrals, the neu- 
tral resistance may be 1/3 x .17 = .057 
and the value then becomes K = .5 
Proof of (b) 
1=L 
a 
I i 
i i =0 
1 = Distance along feeder 
Lo , I) 
Loss = 3f i? r dl total in all phases 1 7 
3b L 31 r 
= | id we [5 -| = I?rL (2) 


Equating to the oat hand side of (1) gives 
J eae 


Proof of (c) 


+ 
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industrial areas some controlled capaci- 
tor installations at substations may be de- 
sirable. 

On a large power system the immedi- 
ate correction of power factor to these 
limits would in most cases require a ma- 
jor investment which would not yield an 


immediate return. If capacitors are 


RETTIG’S 
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added to the power system as load in cer- 
tain areas makes an increase of capacity 
necessary, they provide an effective means 
of adding capacity in small increments. 
These units will then be paying their 
way at all times until the optimum eco- 
nomic balance between investment in ca- 
pacitors and other equipment is reached. 


PAPER 





Loss (watts in ® 1) = Loss in neutral in phase 2 area 
1/3 Fe (2/31) (from b) = 83 I*r (1/3 L) 
Loss (watts in ® 2) = a , ae 
1/3 Ir (1/3 L) + Fr (1/3 L) Loss in neutral in phase 1 and 3 area 
Loss (watts in ® 3) = .67 [*r (1/3 L) 
1/$ Ter (0/3-L) + Pr.i2/3 2) ;, is , sa 
: s JOSS tot: utral = .50 PrL 
Total in all phases = 4/3 P'rL = 3KErL epee icvaie ti ariates : 
or 3K = 4/3: K = 4/9 Loss in total feeder .50 + 1.33 
In neutral = 1.83 Prb = 3K1rL 
In phase 1 area loss watts = 1/3 I’r (1/3 L) 1.83 = 3h K = 61 
In phase 3 area loss watts = 1/3 I’r (1/3 L) — , , 
ha shane 3 ace The above “aig can be ap- 
Neutral 
+22 * a a =e current 
“ 
1 8 143 ( @«s 5+j e 866 ) te Pi ‘ ohaae 2 
60° 7 _\ area 
Th3 
ie = VW (Ins — 51’ [ya)? + C8861" Tus)? plied independently to the power and 


Loss in neutral in phase 2 area: 


Loss (watts) = 2/ 2720 r dl’ 
o . 
2f *[ ts a hy 


1’) 
+ .25 1*,3(1’)? + .75 1,3 "| r dl’ 
cs 
rf [1 te a | al’ 
I")? Vs 7- 
r[v jie a ik 
2 3 " 
=2?]2,3;rL’ (1/2 —1/8 + 1/24 
= 5/6 [a3 rL’ (3 


I in magnitude 
1/3 L 


Since I,3 = 


and L’ = 


Currents in Conductors 











$2 











$3 

















reactive components of current and if 
the relative load distribution along feed- 
er is the same as at all times the follow- 
ing applies: 


Annual kwhr loss 
8760 - 
= —— & loss factor X loss watts 
1000 


Losses With Fixed 


Cop per 
Capacitors 
With 
With any three phase power circuit of 
length L, 
I,», and I, 
phases 1, 


Saving in 


capacitors in three phase units: 


carrying reactive currents I[,;, 
at the end of the feeder 
2 and 3 respectively, the saving 
a capacitor cur- 


on 


in losses in watts when 


rent I.. is added to each phase is: 
Se = L-,; rL—(1,;—I-)? rL+I°,. rL 
— (L.—I1.)?rL+1*,3 rL—(1.3—1.)?rL (5) 
= [2,, rL—(1°,;-—21,, +1.) rL+12.4 rL 
— (1?,2—2],2 1-+1?.) rL+0DP.3 rL 
— (1*,;—21,; £+1°.) rL 
rL ((21,.; —I*.)+ (21.2 I.—-I* 


. 2123 I.—I?, | 


L.rL {[(21..— I.) +(21,:— I.)+(21,3- Le 
LerL [2(1,:+1.24+1,.3) —31,.] Watts (6) 
Or expressed in terms of KVA: 
KVA,.rL F273 3KVA 
hi: eee [ YS OVA oe | 
3 KV K\ K\ 
2KVA.rL a RVAS: 
: [ RK A - = ]Watts(7) 
KV? 2 
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Where KV is the phase to phase kilo- 
volts of the circuits. 

This is independent of the balance of 
currents on the phases. 

When the load factor applied to the 
reactive load only, that is, the reactive 
load factor is the same for load on all 
parts of a feeder. 
per year is 


Saving in watt hours 


2.KVA. rl ; KVA 
Sua = ————- [t. RKVA, — ) 
KV? 2 
sos) KVA, 
+t, (RKVA, — = J. ae 
2¥2 KVA 
t, (RKVA, — . ] 
a re +t No. of hours 
per year, or 8760 
2.KVA. rL : : 
Sua = scsitdes — [ RK Ag .ta + RAVAt 
KV? 


S760... . 
. + RKVA,t. + — KVA. | 


2.KVA, rL os ‘ 
- [RKVA H—4380 K\ A. 
KV? 
Watts hours per year 9) 
Where ta, ts, and t, = time in hours per yeat 


for each RKVA load 


RKVAH = reactive KVA-hrs. per 
year supplied by feeder 
KVA, = total rating of capacitors in 


KVA. 

As shown in equation (2) the losses 
in the phases of a feeder with uniformly 
distributed load the 
when all the load is at the end of that 


are | 3 of losses 
feeder. Hence, with capacitors distrib- 
uted the same as the reactive load the 
saving in loss in either KW = (equation 
7) or in KWH per year (equation 9) 
must be only one-third as great. 
tion (9) then becomes: 


2 KVA. rL 
Sa. = = [ RK \H 
3 KV? 


I qua- 


— 4380 KVA ] 10 


Differenting equation (9) with re- 
spect to KVA,. and equating to zero 
CIVves? 
d (Sua) 2 ri, : 

= — (RAKVAH 
ad(KVA,) KV? 

— S760 KVA =) 
‘Then for maximum saving in losses: 
(RKVA H — 8760 KVA,) = O0or RKVA H 

= 8760 KVA, (11 
The same is true for any type feeder. 

Equation (9) was derived for a cir- 
(but 
the 
of the feeder. “The equation can be ap- 
plied to a feeder with loads distributed 
at random on each of the three phases by 
applying it to a very short length, 1, of 
a feeder within which length the change 


cuit which carries a_ single not 


necessarily balanced) load at end 


in load on the conductor is negligible. 
From this it can readily be shown that a 
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given capacitor unit, whether three-phase 
or single-phase, will produce a maximum 
saving in kwhr losses per year, if in- 
stalled at a point on the feeder where 
equation (11) applies. Therefore, equa- 
tion (11) can be used as one guide in 
determining the best location of a capaci- 
tor unit. 


Comparison of Saving From Distributed @ 
Block Capacitor Installations With Uniformly 
Distributed Load 


Y% and 5/6 
points along feeder main I, 


Capacitors located at 1/6, 


1940 
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Feeder With Phase Areas 


Single Phase 


and All Loads 


On feeders with phase areas the three 
phase capacitor units were found to pro- 
duce 73 to 77 per cent as much reduc- 
tion in losses in the phases as the same 
KVA in single phase units distributed in 
the phase areas when the total KVA, 
was 50 to 100 per cent. For smaller 
capacitor additions, the percentage was 
higher. About 75 per cent is taken as an 
average which will apply to most instal- 
lations. Since the losses in the phases of 
feeders with phase areas is +3 times the 








* Ty 

Reactive 

Current 

In Amps. 

: ~~ ~~ 
Sudstation ; ' 
~-.! a | ~ 
aa mat ~a.J 
KVA, = RKVA 

Applying equation (1) where K = 1/3 losses in a rotated feeder with the same 
Original loss = 1/3 1°, rL watts per phase load, three 3-phase capacitor units will 


Saving in loss when total KVA, .= RKVA 
a) Capacitors distributed 8 
1/3 2 cL — 0 = 1/3 FP rh 


b) Capacitors at 1/6, 1/2 and 5/6 points 


: I L 
» 1/3 I rL — 6 1/3 r : 
6 6 
») 
rl 
108 
35 
Difference 1/3 - 1/36 or 2.8% 
10S 


This is the maximum percentage dif- 
ference found by checking several values 
KVA, 0) KVA, 


between and 


RKVA. 


Council to Evaluate 


produce about the same saving in losses 
in both types of feeders. 
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Electrical Inventions 


for National Defense 


SPECIAL division of the National 
Inventors Council 


A 


ized 


will be organ- 


shortly to receive, catalogue and 


evaluate electrical inventions submitted 
to aid in national defense. 

The Council expects to establish per- 
manent offices in the Commerce Depart- 
ment Building in Washington in about 
six weeks to act as a clearing house for 
all civilian suggestions for improving de- 
A skilled technical staff 


will be named to consider all submitted 


fense weapons. 


inventions and the Council is preparing 








100,000 ideas a 
Other divisions of the staff will be 
established to study inventions in the 


to handle upward of 


year. 


chemical and mechanical fields. 

In addition to receiving civilian ideas, 
the Council also will accept specific as- 
signments from defense officials and relay 
these to skilled inventors considered best 
equipped to find the needed solutions. 
Dr. William D. Coolidge, director of 
General Electric Research Laboratories, 
is the member of the council particularly 
interested in the electrical field. 
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By Mrs. Genevieve McCrary 


Florida Power Corporation, St. Petersburg, 


A paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Southeastern 


NE-FOURTH of the residential 
customers of the Florida Power 
Corporation live in widely scat- 
tered small towns and villages. The low 
kilowatthour consumption in these com- 
munities, as compared with the more 
congested area, evoked these questions: 
Are our customer relations what we 
think they are? 
Are our employees giving a full mea- 
sure of service ? 
\What can these customers purchase to 
further utilize our service? 
With 
mind, I called 
ten of 


these questions paramount in 
on all residential custom- 
ers In the lowest consumption 
localities. 

service 


These calls made as a 


and appliance 


were 
check-up, the customer’s 
confidence being secured through unhur- 
ried conversation, in which I showed a 


LIGHTING SURVEY 


ConpbiTION As FounD 


71 % Use Drop Corps ONLY 
ym COMBINATION OF DROP 
CORDS 1 OR 2 FIXTURES 


% 





ALL FIXTURES 


PORTABLE LAMPS AS FOUND 


WALL 
TYPE 





LIGHT CONDITIONING 


POTENTIAL 


607 Witt Buy Next !2 Mo. 
° CAN AFFORD BUT 
NON COMMITTAL 


TOO POOR TO BUY 











Chart 1 


Roanoke, Va., May 11, 1940 


sincere interest in the customer’s prob- 
lems, whatever they might be, and indi- 
rectly the desired information was ob- 
tained. 

Ostensibly nothing was being sold, 
but intensive suggestive selling of the 
Company, of appliances and lighting was 
accomplished. If, in the course of conver- 
sation, no questions were asked concern- 
ing company operation, policies, rates, 
government in business or municipal 
ownership, at least one was adroitly in- 
troduced and then more, depending on 
the customer’s interest. Thus, facts were 
presented without the customer being 
aware of it. To conduct such interviews 
the requisites of the interviewer should 
be Home Service, Lighting and Sales ex- 
perience and a comprehensive utility 
background. 

Customer research pays returns of 
two distinct classes—the tangible, or new 
business, and the intangible, or public 
regard. 

Let us first consider new business or 
the appliance and prospect findings. We 
are all more or less familiar with the 
conventional survey made by salesmen, 
which undoubtedly has its value, but the 
fact that the contactor in research work 
is apparently not selling, affords the op- 
portunity to intimate information, 


whereas a salesman usually meets with 


get 


automatic resistance. 


After covering a specified territory, a 
summary of each individual community 
is written, giving the economic back- 
ground and resources, any unusual con- 
ditions, appliance saturation and_pros- 
pects for merchandising, followed by a 
detail in which customers are classified 
according to income brackets and occu- 
pation, and sub-classified according to 
the use of major appliances. 

The whole territory is then summar- 
ized and analyzed, giving general and 
detailed facts on conditions as found, the 
type of merchandise which can be sold, 
the suggested means of selling it and the 
reasons. 

After covering low consumption com- 
munities of 522 residential customers, it 
was decided that one of the higher con- 
sumption districts composed of 546 cus- 


Fia. 


Electric Exchange, 


tomers be tried, to see what similarity 
and variation exist. 

As to buying power, two out of five 
were in a financial position to purchase 
one or more major appliances in the low 
kilowatthour average territory, while in 
the higher we found three out of five, 
which can be attributed to the simple 
fact that there were more ways of earn- 
ing a living in the latter. In other words, 
income in some low-use towns was de- 
pendent upon one source, while in the 
high-use areas the sources were diversi- 
fied. 

This condition is reflected in satura- 
tion and, in 
order to clearly illustrate this, I have 


and prospect percentages 
prepared charts giving major appliance 
saturation prospects up to 24 
months. 


and 


After completing the first assignment 
the deplorable 


MAJOR APPLIANCE 
SATURATION 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
High Consumption District 

48% inuse 10% 
Low Consumption District 


* Pyy 12-24 MONTHS 
28% VISE 87 PROSPECTS 


I was so impressed by 





12-24 MO. 
PROSPECTS 


RANGES 


High Consumption District 
prmre, §~=PROSPECTS 
18% ue 2128 12-24 MONTHS 
Low Consumption District 
PROSPECTS 12-24 MONTHS 
IN USE 


WATER HEATING 
High Consumption District 


— PROSPECTS 
AYA 7% 12-24 MONTHS 


Low Consumption District 


° PROSPECTS 
ae Soa 
t IN USE 
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lighting conditions and the lack of 
knowledge on what constitutes adequate 
lighting, that I not only listed the IES 
lamps but also noted the ceiling lighting. 
Chart 1 will illustrate conditiong as 
found and indicate our course in com- 
bating such conditions. 

My observations from one report are 
as follows: 

“The broadest field for new 
ness activity and the most lucrative from 
a revenue point of view is lighting. I am 
sorry to say I found a few IES and wall 
lamps which had never been used because 
the customer had no convenience outlets. 
This indicates clearly that some of our 
efforts, though well-intentioned, have 
been misdirected. For example, I found 
a six-way floor lamp over a year old 
owned by a lady who operates a beauty 
parlor. The lamp had never been con- 
nected and was covered with dust and 
cobwebs. She was interested in my in- 
formation on lighting, and we moved the 
lamp into the beauty parlor where it 
could be used. I put two 100-watt bulbs 
in two wall lamps where she had 60- 
watts, and placed shades on her drop 
cords, increasing wattage at the same 
time. When I called back she was de- 
lighted and said that her customers had 
commented favorably on the change. 

“IT called on another lady who had a 
pin-to-wall lamp hanging on the wall 
with no means of connection and black 
with dust; nor was she using her perco- 
lator. I changed the diffuser, 100-watt 
bulb and shade to a small lamp on a 
center table, the only light source in the 
room, and when I called back a few 
weeks later she was delighted with the 
improved light, was using her percolator, 
her bill had gone up 74c, and she was 
very happy over the change. 

‘Another customer had an IES Table 
Study Lamp which she said she didn’t 
like. I asked her why and she answered 
that it made a ‘light just like twilight.’ 
I examined the lamp and found a 25- 
watt bulb, which I replaced with a 100- 
watt. The lamp was not purchased 
from us and she didn’t know the size of 
a single bulb in the house. 


busi- 


“One gentleman asked me why one 
hundred years ago everyone didn’t go 
blind if good light meant so much. I 
answered him with this: At that time 
our country was largely rural. People 
went to bed early and got up early, so 
daylight was their chief source of light 
in reading, and, too, a great many of 
them couldn’t read. They didn’t have 
the books and periodicals that we now 
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have, the ones available were read and 
re-read until they knew them by heart. 
And then I asked him why he used a 
pin-up lamp for his reading, and he re- 
plied that it made a better light. This 
was the only adequate light in his home. 
He is now interested in improved light- 
ing. 

“Good lighting was discussed with 
every customer. As a starting point we 
asked they did their reading, 
where the children studied, and suggest- 
ed improvements. 


where 


Sixty per cent com- 
mitted themselves to trying one or more 
adaptors or conversions. Where custom- 
ers were too poor to buy anything but 
the bare necessities, we simply recom- 
mended a white lined shade from the 10c 
store over the 100-watt bulb for the time 
being.” 


Let me illustrate at this point with 
one summary to show how data are con- 
solidated and analyzed. Here is my re- 
where a 
limited amount of promotional work had 


port on an isolated division 
been done: 

“At the time of this economic and ap- 
pliance survey, the territory surveyed 
was practically virgin as far as the use of 
major and small electric appliances, im- 
proved lighting, and other conveniences 
were concerned. This can be attributed 
to two factors, lack of education as to 
the benefit and economy of electric ser- 
vice and a large low-income group. 

“With few exceptions, the prevalent 
means of lighting is by drop cord. There 
are some homes with fixtures and rosettes 
which are inadequate as to shades and 
wattage, and better sight lamps are very 
limited in number and usage. Here lies 
our real opportunity to build kilowatt- 
hour consumption and to regain our rate 
reduction losses. A concentrated can- 
vass showing the various ways of improv- 
ing the present lighting, explaining all 
the reasons for a change, and pointing 
out that the increase in cost of operation 
will amount to little, if any, over pres- 
ent billing, due to our voluntary rate 
a minimum of 
one unit in nine out of ten homes. In 


addition, I 


reduction, should place 


recommend movies, 
practical demonstrations and talks at the 


would 


public schools, and to any clubs where 
we have entree. 
did not ‘click’ 
showed interest in lighting and one hard- 
boiled customer invited me back to sur- 


Many customers who 
on appliance suggestions 


vey and suggest correct lighting for his 
home. 

“Most of these consumers are under 
the impression that the use of appliances 
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and higher lamp wattage is too expensive 
and naturally I did what I could to dis- 
pel this idea. Many of them have never 
seen an electric range or water heater, 
and the interest shown was surprising. 

“The low consumption customers in 
one section depend almost entirely on 
agriculture to earn a livelihood and the 
successful farmer here is the exception. 
However, a nearby district is composed 
of more prosperous farmers and business 
people who are usually in a position to 
buy, unless they experience crop failure, 
which has a psychological effect whether 
or not they have the cash. 

“Nlost of this group will be hard to 
sell because they feel that a penny saved 
is a penny earned, and economy and bet- 
ter food are, in my mind, the only ap- 
proaches. Many of them have wood on 
their farms and negroes in the kitchen, 
and they are not interested in conveni- 
| have found that the best way to 
overcome this resistance is by means of 


ence. 


dinner demonstrations, two of which I 
held in this both proving 
The husbands were invited 
too, and good food is a powerful argu- 
ment to men. 


division, 
successful. 


The reason for inviting 
and trying to convince the husbands is 
because of the fact that in these small 
and rural communities the husband holds 
the purse strings and, unless he can justi- 
fy a purchase amounting to one hundred 
or more dollars, he simply dismisses the 
desire on the part of his wife for elec- 
tric equipment as another feminine foible. 

“Lighting and refrigeration should 
serve as the opening wedge in the whole 
division. “There are active sales outlets 
in the eastern section but they lack skill 
Assistance from us 
should be given with the view and sug- 
gestion to the prospect that this will be 


and aggressiveness. 


only the first purchase, and that it will 
give some idea of the real value of elec- 


tric service. 


“As to the southwest section of the 
division, it seems to me that we should 
carry refrigerators and push them to the 
limit because it is impossible to sell 
ranges unless the current in the higher 
brackets of our rate is used in some way, 
and a thirty to forty kilowatthour in- 
crease with no installation expense at- 
tached seems to be desirable. There are 
no dealers in this section except in one 
town, and there the customer is not sold 
but buys if he has convinced himself that 
he needs an electric refrigerator. 

“Although the localities surveyed are 
in the low consumption group, I feel 
that we can be of real service to these 
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customers, as well as te ourselves, within 
a twelve to twenty-four month period, 
in both appliances and lighting. It will 
necessarily involve expense but mission- 
ary work always does. 

“No income figure can be set as a cri- 
terion of purchasing power because in 


each home conditions vary. The number’ 


of children, the managing ability of the 
home maker, the standard of living in 
the community, and many other factors 
prevent setting a specific income as a mea- 
sure of capacity to buy and operate elec- 
tric equipment. 

“In this particular territory, I believe 
that most customers can buy and operate 
a refrigerator on an income of approxi- 
mately $75.00 a month, and a refrigera- 
tor plus a range or water heater on about 
$100.00 a month, and all three on over 
$100.00. 

“An analysis of each town as to occu- 
pation and buying power follows, and 
the amount of time and expense to be 
devoted to each can be judged by the 
buying power reflected there.” 

Now that report has not been filed 
away’to collect dust. We are again in the 
refrigerator business in this division, and 
other recommendations are under way. 
Active and potential prospect lists are 
set up, giving the local personnel a select 
group upon which to concentrate their 
efforts. 
to the New Business Manager, listing 
sales and progress made on those not 
sold. I recently made a spot check and 
found the reports accurate. 


They forward a periodic report 


Suggestive selling, first-hand customer 
information and_ persistent follow-ups 
pay new business returns. 

Now let’s see if we can find something 
concrete concerning the intangible. We 
in the industry are so familiar with com- 
pany policies and operation, rates and 
kilowatthours, that we have no idea of 
the almost appalling ignorance and mis- 
In these out- 
lying territories, the customers’ general 
idea of the company is that it is some 


conceptions of customers. 


big, vague organization with a local rep- 
resentative who can take care of trouble, 
who reads the meters and collects the 
bills, and who wants to sell them some- 
thing every time we have a campaign. In 
some cases, I had to make it clear that | 
Was not a saleswoman before I was in- 
vited into the home. I do not recall a 
customer who knew more than the first, 
or the first and second blocks of our resi- 
dential rate accurately, and a very few 
knew what a kilowatthour is. Some 
thought that our rates were set up by us 
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in some arbitrary manner with the pur- 
pose of charging them all we thought we 
could get. It, had not occurred to them 
that each customer represents a definite 
investment. 

Many customers were surprised when 
asked if they had any complaint and 
commented on the company’s interest in 
wanting to give a more personal service. 
When suggestions for improvement of 
service were requested, they were flat- 
tered that we sought their advice. How- 
ever, they showed no originality in mak- 
ing constructive suggestions. The only 
general reaction to the question dealt 
with the elimination of interruptions, 
which is a problem to all utilities serving 
rural communities. 

There were “various and = sundry” 
complaints, all but a few of which could 
be handled by the contactor, and these 
few were referred to the proper source 
and taken care of. I did everything, from 
repairing iron cords to giving range dem- 
The only frequent com- 
plaint was the high bill and, unless there 
were major appliances in the home, 
which would require a more detailed in- 


onstrations. 


vestigation, the situation was easily han- 
dled. For example: The customer had 
already told me what she used. Let’s 
assume she has an iron, a radio, a pump 
We have with us 
a record of the average consumption of 


and typical lighting. 


each customer for the past twelve months 
and we find her bill is averaging $3.00. 
“Mrs. Jones, your bill averages $3.00 a 
month, which 10c. a day, 
wouldn’t it? Would you deprive your- 
self and your family of the pleasure of 
your radio for 10c a day? Would you 
do without your electric lights for 10c 
a night? Would you pump and carry 
water for 10c each day? Would you 
use the old sad iron for that amount?” 
The answer is always “No.” “Mrs. 
Jones, if each of these is worth this 
much to you don’t you think that 10c 
a day is really reasonable for all of 
them ?” 


would be 


She still has an  objection—‘‘ Mrs. 
Smith down the street uses exactly the 
same things as I do and her bill is al- 
ways less than mine.” Referring to Mrs. 
Smith’s kilowatthour consumption, I 
agree that her bill is 30c a month, or Ic 
a day less, and I answer her with a ques- 
tion 
the same? Do your cars use identical 
amounts of gasoline and oil?’ I then ex- 
plain operating costs of whatever she 
uses and point out that if she doesn’t feel 
she gets value received from every cent 
she spends with us, we are as unhappy 


“Are your grocery bills exactly 
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about it as she is. This is tactfully done. 
The first rule is never to start or win 
an argument, but appeal to an open 
mind. 

In answering a high rate accusation, I 
give the customer a simple picture of our 
operating conditions and then draw a 
parallel with his line of business. For 
example, one small town druggist took 
the first crack at me with the bald state- 
ment: “Your rates are too high.” He was 
surprised at my admission that they are 
higher than in some sections. I said: 
“Mr. Blank, you sell a certain brand of 
toothpaste for 50c don’t you? Do you 
know that I can buy that same tooth- 
paste at Walgreen’s for 34c?” Rather 
hesitantly he replied: “I suppose you 
can.” “Now, in your drug store how 
long do you think you could make a 
profit, or even stay in business, if vou 
sold at Walgreen’s prices?’ He had no 
difficulty in seeing the similarity in our 
positions. 

In contacting another couple, the hus- 
band stated that their bill was high, and 
commented on hearing some of his 
friends discussing and questioning our 
rates, especially referring to the high sat- 
uration in major appliances in that local- 
ity. I asked him if he knew about our 
rate reduction in November to which he 
answered, ‘Yes, but I can’t see much 
difference in my bill.” So we figured out 
his saving which amounted to almost 50c 
monthly. We discussed what this meant 
to the company and the effect of in- 
creases in manufacturing and construc- 
tion costs because of the war. I asked 
another question: “Do you know that a 
range or water heater must be in service 
almost two years before we realize any 
profit on the investment, and that we are 
rebuilding the local substation at a cost 
of several thousand dollars to take care 
of the increased load?” As I was leaving 
he said he was glad to learn all this and 
that he had a better understanding of 
the company. 

Another 
earns $54 per month to support a large 


customer, whose husband 
family, made the surprising statement 
that if electricity were any cheaper we 
would have to give it away. She told me 
her neighbor across the road thought her 
bill was high, so, since that was my next 
call, I went directly over, found no one 
at home. But a light had been left burn- 
ing all morning. I made a special effort 
to locate this customer who admitted she 
was careless, laughed about it and said 
she was satisfied. 
(Continued on page 401) 
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N effective instrument of good will 
has been developed by the Rock- 
land Light and Power Company, 

of Nyack, New York, in a program of 
“Know Your Community” advertising 
in newspapers, presenting interesting 
facts about industries in the 

served by the utility company. 
November, 1939, the campaign has re- 
ceived an impressive amount of favorable 
comment, both from the business enter- 
prises thus publicized and from disinter- 


territory 
Begun in 


ested readers. 

A separate series of ads was run in the 
newspaper of each community in the ter- 
ritory. Each ad, about | 
is devoted to the story of one important 


3-page in size, 


business in the particular community: its 
history, management, product or service, 
method of operation and its place in com- 
munity life. 

Many of these industrial stories have 
strong human appeal, especially in those 
cases where the founder of the enterprise 
was an industrial pioneer or overcame 
obstacles in establishing and developing 
A shirt manufacturer be- 
gan in a loft over a drug store in 1874, 


his business. 


“farming out” much of the work among 
families in the community ; now his plant 
employs an average of 170 persons and 
pays $170,000 a year in wages. A cream- 
ery was induced to locate in one town 
through the drilling of an artesian well 
by farmers living nearby. Chambers of 
Commerce and civic minded citizens (al- 
ways mentioned by name in the ads) 
often aided in the financing of new in- 
dustries. Civic pride is further stimu- 
lated by pointing out the importance 
nationally of a locally made product; for 
the 


instance, a_ trap-rock 


largest of its kind. 


company ts 


In every ad emphasis is given the so 
cial and economic contributions made by 
the industry to community welfare 
through employment, payment of wages 
and taxes, good labor relations, employee 
benefit programs, home ownership among 
employees, etc. The theme throughout is 
that business, in particular and in gen 
eral, is a vital factor in the daily living 
of everyone in the community. 

Continuity of reader interest is ob 
tained by using the general title, “Know 
Your Community,” 
from 


numbering the ads 


one up in each series and 


nouncing that other similar ads will ap- 


an- 


pear soon. This information appears at 
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Industrial Ads Create Goodwill for Utility 


the lower left of the ad in a 
small box, which also contains the only 
mention of the utility company. This 


is a Rockland 


Light and Power Company is sponsor- 


corner 


simple statement that 


ing the series as a contribution toward 
better understanding of local industrial 
activities and in most instances adds that 


the company supplies the industry de- 
scribed with electric power. 
Industries and institutions described 


have included a railroad, a hospital, a 
biological laboratory, a dairy, a laundry, 
a stone quarry, a fur processing works 
and plants manufacturing ice, under- 
wear, folding machines, heavy industrial 


machinery, briar pipes, brick, saws, 
pocketbooks, shoes, shirts, silk cloth, 
rayon cloth, silverware and women’s 


coats and suits. 
Results of the 
essarily 


campaign, though nec- 
extent, have 
been gratifying to the Rockland Light 


indirect to some 


August, 


and Power Company, according to Mr. 
KF. L. Lovett, vice-president and general 
The company now plans to 
reproduce the stories in pamphlet form 


manager. 


to give to persons who might be inter- 
ested to know something about the cus- 
tomers which the company serves. 

Comments made by industrial custom- 
ers whose businesses have been adver- 
tised through the program are indicative 
of the general reaction: 

“I was deeply impressed, not only by this 
article, but also by those which appeared in 
former issues of the local paper. It shows 
that your corporation is vitally interested in 
all community activities.” 

“The commendatory expressions are cer- 
tainly bound to react in the minds of the 
public to the benefit of the Erie and other 
common carriers.” 

“This movement on the part of Rockland 
Light and Power Company received much 
fine comment and I am sure that the general 
and industrial public will realize to a 
greater degree that our public service or- 
ganizations are truly a part of our local 
civic set-up.” 





ROCKLAND BRICK CO., INC. 





Haverstraw was at one time the brickmaking 
center of the World. It led all others in the quantity and 
quality of its product. One of the factors which gave 
Haverstraw its pre-eminence in the brick industry was 
and is the character of the clay available for manufactur- 
ing. A good building brick will contain about fifty per- 
cent silica, twenty-five percent alumina and oxide of 
iron, three percent carbonate of lime, one percent car- 
bonate of magnesium and twenty-one percent of water 
and other constityents. Mechanically the manufacture 
of brick is not a complicated process. The trick in pro- 
ducing an article of superior quality is in the handling 
of the natural material, the proper baking in the kiln 
and so on. And that is a matter of long experience and 
| expertness in the business 


| 
| 
| 


Carries on Haverstraw Tradition 


The Rockland Brick Company, Inc., with a pro- 
duction running up to twenty-seven million bricks a year 
is carrying on the Haverstraw tradition. It was in the 
yard operated by this company that the first brick were 
made in New York State in the year 1803. One of the 
firm's recent jobs was supplying the brick for a Yonkers 
slum clearance project comprising the construction of 
forty low-cost apartments. The brick are shipped by 
truck direct from the yard to the job. This makes for 
economy in handling and helps to enable the company 
to supply a high grade brick at an attractive price. 


Brickmaking Thousands of Years Ago 


Brickmaking is an ancient industry. The earliest 
brickmaking of which there are remains was doubtless 
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carried on by the Babylonians and Egyptians in the grain 
producing valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile. Both 
timber and stone were lacking there and sun-dried bricks 
more than four thousand years old have been found in 
the ruins of old cities in a state of excellent preservation. 
Brickmaking is mentioned in the Bible and the first 
chapter of Exodus tells how the Egyptians made the 
lives of their slaves “bitter in bondage with water and 
with brick.” r | 
For some reason or other the humorists have 
always found humor in a brick. A common expression 
is “I feel as though I had been hit with a brick.” The 
brick has long been considered an offensive weapon of 
great potency and any man who has ever been hit with 
one can bear witness to the accuracy of the notion. 


English King Set Standard Size 


The old Romans were an efficient people and 
wherever they went they left evidence of their enterprise 
and ingenuity. They made brick for building purposes 
in England as early as A. D. 44. The Anglo-Saxons, 
under King Arthur, he of the Round Table, manufac- 
tured brick in 886 A. D. and the industry flourished in’ 
Great Britain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
King Charles, the first,—evidently an efficiency expert 

set a standard size for brick to be used throughout 
the country. This was in the year 1625. 


Well-Managed and Substantial 


It was later by less than one hundred years—in 
1702—to be exact that the section of Rockland County 
now occupied by the Rockland Brick Co., Inc., was oc- 
cupied by colonial settlers and the village of Haverstraw 
had its beginnings. And it was only a little over a cen- 
tury afterward the first brick were made there. 


Rockland Brick Company is a well-managed and 
substantial concern. Its property covers about thirty 
acres and its plant is equipped for economy and speed 
in production. It employs about seventy-five men and 
has an annual payroll of between eighty-five and ninety 
thousand dollars. That's a tidy sum in anybody's money. 
Employes are unionized and affliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The firm's labor policy is lib- 
eral and progressive. Work is steady for about ten and 
one-half months during the year. As a member of the 
county's industrial family the Rockland Brick Co., Inc., 
is providing work and wages. It buys supplies locally 
wherever possible and that means spreading more work 
and wages through others. Work and wages are some- 
thing the county and the country need. - 
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HE annual reports of the old 
N.E.L.A. Street and Highway 
Lighting Committee contain many 
excellent suggestions in respect to the 


B development of the street lighting load 


Pand indicate a growing recognition that 


a 


% 
# 


street lighting is a salable commodity 
Sto be actively promoted by the utility 


= companies. 


: 
| 


Fs 


3 











Let us “look at the record,” and bring 
it up to date: 

1921—‘‘The 
street lighting will come only when the 
Central Stations 
these improvements... . 

1922—“Tf the municipal demand (for 
street lighting) and the Central Station 


real development in 


themselves advocate 


” 


S ability can be coordinated, there is be- 
S fore us a tremendous prospect for more 
Sand better street lighting.” 


“Street lighting should not be looked 
upon as a political football... . It is a 
civic improvement affording the Central 
Station an opportunity for meeting mu- 
nicipal officials on a common ground, 


. should be the means of developing 


the Central 


Station and the municipality.” 
traffic 
and crime have caused an increasing and 
demand street 
illumination. Recognize the opportunity 


cordial relations between 


1924—“‘Increase_ in accidents 


insistent for improved 
and meet it.” 

1925—“The load factor and kilowatt 
consumption of street lighting are high; 
street lighting is or can be made desir- 
able new business.” 

“Adequate street lighting means _ in- 
creased cost to the city. It is worth the 
expenditure. Do not merely contract for 


| street lighting; sell it at a price which 







will insure a fair return.” 
1927—For the effective merchandis 
ing of street lighting service, we 


1) “REALIZE: 

(a) “That street lighting is a salable 
commodity. 

(b) “That the public interest requires 
illumination many times greater than 
the present values and that its attain- 
ment justifies public expenditures at least 
twice the present average.” 

2) “ORGANIZE 

(a) “By making the Commercial De- 
partment responsible for the sale of 
street lighting service. ; 

(b) “By building up in the Commer- 
cial Department a_ lighting service 
division equipped to render up-to-the 


must: 
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We Believed It ‘Then—We Know It Now 


By L. A. S. Wood 


Chief Lighting Engineer, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


minute service on street lighting prob- 
lems. 

(c) “By selling the advantages of the 
street lighting load and its value as a 


‘good-will’ builder to all Central Sta- 
tion employees and by keeping street 
lighting before them at all times. 


(d) “By thoroughly surveying the 
possibilities for street lighting develop- 
ment separately and in detail for each 
community served; this survey to in- 
clude the determination of the individ- 
uals in each community best able to 
combine an ability for civic leadership 
with an unselfish interest in civic ad- 
vancement.” 


(3) “ASSUME LEADERSHIP 
(a) “By demonstrating the desirabil- 


ity of each community adopting a com- 
petently engineered ‘ultimate’ plan def- 
initely establishing all physical elements 
of a street lighting system which will 
provide adequate street lighting service. 

(b) “By keeping the subject of street 
lighting before civic societies, business 
men’s clubs, chambers of commerce, 
safety organizations and women’s clubs. 

(c) “By selling the advantages of 
good street lighting to the newspapers 
and keeping them sold. 

(d) “By advertising the value of 
good street lighting in the newspapers. 

(e) “By using appropriate window 
displays, exhibits and signs advertising 
improved street lighting. 

(f) “By compiling data showing the 
effects of good and poor street lighting 
in local communities and elsewhere.” 


“Street lighting is one of the most 
important functions of the electric ser- 
vice company, and should be a coopera- 
arrangement the part of the 
community and the public service com- 


tive on 
pany whereby a sensibly zoned system of 
street illumination is made available for 
promoting the safety, prosperity, and 
comfort of the citizens.”’ 

1930-1939—The “blackout” in street 
lighting ; continued increase in night traf- 
fic accidents and a growing public reali- 
zation that adequate night visibility is 
essential to night traffic safety. 


The Renaissance 

1939—At the Street Lighting Sales 
Conference of the Pennsylvania Electric 
Association, Mr. H. S. Metcalf, Public 
Relations Director of the West Penn 
Power Company, said: 

“The development of every market 
for electric service has followed a regulat 
pattern and that it has been successful is 
attested by the tremendous increase in 
the number of electrical appliances and 
the tremendous gain in the use of elec 





tricity in the industrial, commercial, resi- 
dential and rural markets.” 

“Now we are at the doorstep of op 
portunity in the development of the 
Municipal Sales Market. The same pat- 
tern of telling the advantages may be 
followed with reasonable 
similar sales results. 


assurance of 


“The regular pattern of promotion 
for street lighting is beginning to arrive 
at the same status as our promotion of 
residential, commercial, industrial, and 
rural classifications, and this is by far the 
soundest approach to our problem. For 
when the public wants to know and they 
do find out, they will want to 
The 


the last analysis is always the 


have 
public in 
boss, and 
municipal authorities must meet the de- 


something done about it. 


mands of an enlightened citizenry. 

“Yes, our public’s dormant interest in 
public lighting can be aroused. Our job 
« « © Ger it rolling 
faster through continuous efforts on all 
fronts.” 

1940—The following is quoted from 
a paper entitled “Traffic Safety Lighting 
—An Opportunity for Public Service” 
which was presented before the Second 
Annual Street Lighting Sales Confer- 
ence of the Pennsylvania Electric Asso- 


is to keep it rolling . 


ciation: 

“From a high of 2,330,000,000 kwhrs 
in 1931, the energy consumed in street 
lighting has, with the exception of 1935, 
1936, and 1938, gone down each year 
until 1939, when it hit 1,830,000,000 
kwhrs, the lowest since 1927.” (Electri- 
cal IV orld, February 10, 1940.) 

“This decrease in energy consumption 
reflects ill-advised reductions in munici- 
pal street lighting budgets and not im- 
provements in the efficiency of light 
sources, 

“Of all important municipal expendi- 
tures, street lighting has advanced less 
than 1931, 


under money 


any other service. Since 
the mistaken belief that 
can be saved by curtailing street lighting 
service, expenditures have actually de- 
creased 17! 2 percent. ( This reflects the 
reductions during the same period in 
energy consumed in street lighting ser- 


vice. ) 
“Night traffic safetv cannot be at- 
tained at the cost of the ‘distributed 
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darkness’ of prevailing street lighting sys- 
tems and the final step in any program 
of light conditioning must be the devel- 
opment of a public appreciation of the 
value of adequate night visibility in traf- 
fic accident prevention and the necessity 
for adequate municipal appropriations 
for the purpose. 

“In recognition of its major purpose 
—safety, modern street lighting is popu- 
larly known as “Traffic Safety Lighting’ 
and for the first time in its history the 
electric light and power industry is in a 
position to promote this humanitarian 
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Just Street Lighting 


service without fear of exposing itself to 
charges of commercialism. 

“The electric service companies are in 
a favorable position to aftord leadership 
in matters of street lighting and the 
assumption of such leadership should not 
only lead to improvements in the night 
traffic accident situation but should also 
tend towards improved public relations. 

“However, civic leadership in the 
night traffic accident 

development of the 
growing market for traffic safety light- 
ing, will require a thorough understand- 


solution of the 
problem and _ the 


Traffic Safety Lighting 


August, 1949 





ing of the revolutionary changes that 
have taken place in street lighting prac- 
tice. The problem can no longer be 
viewed through pre-depression glasses or 
even through the 1935 models, and the 
time is at hand when the power industry 
must reorientate itself in respect to street 
lighting or miss completely an excep- 
tional opportunity for public service. 
“Tf an aroused public interest in night 
traffic safety is to mean anything to the 
utility companies, the public must be 
kept informed as to the value of ade- 
quate night visibility in the prevention of 
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trafic accidents. . . . The story must 
reach the ultimate customer—the people 
who will be benefited and who in the 
final analysis also pay the bills—the gen- 
eral public. 

“The market for traffic Safety Light- 
ing (within urban limits) lies in thor- 
oughfares, boulevards, and local streets 
in residence and warehouse districts 
where most of the accidents occur. Much 
of the lighting on these streets was de- 
signed in the horse and buggy days and 
while sufficient for traffic conditions of 
that era, is inadequate to cope with mod- 
ern road transportation with its rapidly 
increasing density and high speeds. 

“Lacking the commercial appeal of 
districts and financed out of 
limited municipal street lighting budgets, 
the lighting of these streets has been neg- 
lected and there has been little effort on 
the part of the utilities to enlighten the 
public regarding their fatal character. 
This market is of paramount importance 
embracing as it does nearly 80 per cent 
of all urban street mileage, and because 
of many years of neglect, offers unlim- 
ited opportunities for development. It is 
a live market and because of public in- 
terest in traffic safety, it possesses an 


business 


unusual appeal with immediate prospects 
of public acceptance. 

“Traffic safety lighting is new and 
prospects exist everywhere. Active pro- 
motion should be directed to these pros- 
pects now, regardless of contract expira- 
tion dates or other local conditions. A 
new contract for traffic safety lighting 
with a satisfied customer, even though 
new lighting equipment is involved, may 
be found more advantageous than an old 
contract and a dissatisfied customer. 

“Traffic safety lighting is not ‘just 
street lighting.’ Traffic safety lighting 
is based on sound scientific principles 
and is designed to provide for the auto- 
mobile driver rapidly 
hazard, a visibility distance sufficient to 
permit sure and certain seeing in time 


approaching a 


for the driver to take the necessary pre- 
cautions to avoid an accident. 

“Thus an old and neglected market is 
reopened for modernization 
The approach is safety—safety through 
adequate visibility and this approach re- 
moves many difficulties previously ex- 


programs. 


perienced in negotiating street lighting 
It has taken street lighting 
out of the realm of politics and placed it 


contracts. 


ona high plane of service. “Voday traffic 
safety lighting is promoted to insure 
night traftic safety and not to enhance 
property values or for other commercial 
reasons, 


“This approach minimizes many diffi- 
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culties hitherto experienced in financing 
street lighting service. Funds are gener- 
ously appropriated for all kinds of safety 
measures and the public is beginning to 
realize that traffic safety lighting pro- 
vides a safety factor without which all 
other safety measures are partially nulli- 
fied at night. 

“Since the approach to traffic safety 
lighting is safety through adequate visi- 
bility, a sound basis on which promo- 
tional activities may be built will be 
found in the day and night traffic acci- 
dent and fatality records.” 


Conclusion 


In the decade from 1920 to 1930, we 
believed that street lighting was a salable 
commodity. We know now that traffic 
safety lighting if aggressively promoted 
under the able leadership of the Electric 
Light and Power Industry, will bring 
large returns in greater public safety, 
improved public relations and increased 
revenues. 


Customer Research Pays 


(Continued from page 397) 


Such calls give us an opportunity to 
find out the true reasons for such com- 
plaints, which would be impossible in an 
office contact. 

This research also unquestionably re- 
vealed that district employees, through 
their proximity to local conditions, were 
sometimes blind to their significance. For 
example, one district manager, who is 
absolutely tops in his field, had allowed 
a bad minor operating condition in one 
small town under his supervision to run 
on until all the customers in the town 
commented about it, and a few were 
somewhat antagonistic. He had reported 
the condition to his immediate superior 


had When 


the subject was broached to the two of 


but no action been taken. 
them the district manager said he had 
reported it and the division manager said 
there was no excuse for any such condi- 
The 


Here we have one of our best 


tion to exist. matter is now in 
hand. 
district managers whose public relations 
outstand 


ing, but who failed to see the effect of 


and merchandising ability are 


the foregoing because he was too close to 
it. A few minor incidents were found, 
called to his attention and taken care of. 
In themselves they were unimportant but 
a few rotten apples in a barrel, if left 
there, will soon contaminate the good 
ones. 


Upon my return, after being out of 
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the territory for eight months, one of our 
district managers volunteered the state- 
ment that he had found his customers 
easier to deal with since my canvass. | 
asked another district man if he could 
see any difference and he replied that he 
didn’t. There was evidence to the con- 
trary which he had accepted without 
recognizing it. He had sold 20 lighting 
units in one town which I had covered 
and which he had thought was hopeless. 
When I surveyed the small town where 
he lives, but three ranges, 
and his wife was using her oil stove to a 
large extent because they thought their 


there were 


electric range was too expensive to oper- 
ate. When I made my third call I found 
a lady who had placed a $66 order for 
a super-special brand of aluminum ware 
with an agent, 
dinner 


who was selling it 
demonstrations. I 


aroused a question mark in her mind, ar- 


through 


ranged for an electric dinner demonstra- 
tion at the school house and served 40 
One clinched 
there and this lady bought one subse- 
quently. 


people. range sale was 
‘The district operator’s wife is 
now using her electric range, and he very 
proudly told me that he is going to sell 
four ranges this season. This and similar 
incidents surely point toward a better 
employee educational program. 

Without doubt this activity is of ma- 
terial assistance in shaping and carrying 
Giv- 


ing a definite outline to the hazy picture 


out our merchandising programs. 


customers have of a utility counteracts 
misunderstanding and builds good will. 
The nature of these contacts invites con- 
fidence and thereby serves as a check on 
the service which employees render. 

Customer research cannot be pre- 
scribed as a magic formula, but it is cer- 
tainly a good tonic for new business; it 
is definitely full of public relations vita- 
mins; it is a stimulant to employees to 
give a better and more complete service. 
and it is frequently an eye-opener to the 
executives. 


Plan Extensive Advertising 

Sales of LES lamps, already more than 
SO per cent above the same period of 
1939, are expected to go ahead even more 
this fall when IES lamp and 
makers 


rapidly 


shade swing into the largest 


stand- 
point of coverage, in their history. In 


newspaper campaign, from the 
this campaign, newspapers serving 87 of 
the most important marketing areas of 
the country will be used—newspapers 
whose combined circulation is nearly 12.- 
000,000. 
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IR conditioning was responsible for 
approximately 1,045,000 kw of 

the connected electric load in the United 
States on Dec. 31, 1939. 
cated by an extension of the figures list- 


This is indi- 


ed in the second statistical report of the 
Air Conditioning Committee of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute.! The report lists 
the various types of air conditioning in- 
stallations of 183 operating utility com- 
panies, serving slightly less than two- 
thirds of the total number of electric light 
and power customers. The extension to 
100 per cent of the business shows the 
connected air conditioning load (hp con- 
verted to kw) at the end of the year 
applied as follows: 

Kw 


Number of 


Application Installations Connected 
Residential ..... 15,000 20,000 
Commercial 46,000 900,000 
Industrial ...... 5,000 125,000 
co eee 66,000 1,045,000 


About 745,000 kw of the total was 
installed prior to 1938, and 150,000 kw 
was installed during each of the years 
1938 and 1939. The largest individual 
load classification is that of theatres, of 
which about 3000 were air conditioned, 
with a total connected load of approxi- 
mately 195,000 kw. ‘The 
portance of the principal applications is 


relative im- 


shown on the adjoining chart. 
The chart below, indicating the horse- 


1 Edison Electric Institute, $1. per copy 
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Air Conditioning Load Exceeds 1,000,000 Kilowatts 


PRINCIPAL USERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, JAN.I,1940 


(100 PERCENT OF THE INDUSTRY) 


F 








COMMERCIAL 


a 
Fe] 
Stores, Department 
Stores, Retail Mise 
Restaurants 
Off.ces, Miscellaneous 


Public Buildings 


CONNECTED LOAD, KILOWATTS 


Stores, Drug 


Hospitals 


DRAWN 


power of air-conditioning load per thou- 


sand electric also has been 


made from the data contained in the re- 


customers, 


port on the assumption that the total of 
the companies reporting in each state was 
typical of the entire state. In one state 


(New Mexico) 


data to arrive at a state-wide figure. It 


there was insufficient 
will be observed that, as a generality, the 
degree of air conditioning depends upon 
a combination of temperature and urban 
development. 

The tabulation in the adjoining col- 
umn summarizes the air conditioning in- 
reported by the 183 


stallations com- 


panies only. 


IN THE UNITED STATES. JAN. 1, 1940. 
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Funeral Homes 


FROM 


194 





TOTAL CONNECTED LOAD, ALL APPLICATIONS 
R RESIDENTIAL 20,000 KW 





QED INDUSTRIAL 125,000 kw 
COMMERCIAL 900,000 Kw 
INSTALLED BEFORE 1938 1938 1939 
INDUSTRIAL —RESIDENTL 
é : 4 
,2y FSET 
ii £822 
PTis #883 
FIGURES IN STATISTICAL REPORT, 
AIR CONDITIONING COMMITTEE, E.£.!, 
Air CONDITIONING INSTALLATIONS 
183 Companies, 18,800,000 Meters 
Application No. ‘hP 
Residential: 
Apartments and _ Private 
eee ne rer renee 9664 = 17,3438.9 
Commercial: 
FADOTEMIOIS 4oic.cc sc cesses 82 2,466.65 
IER lites taeieasinsest 526 19,777.8 
Barber & Beauty Shops .. 645 = 4,205.98 
Broadcasting Studios 156 4,825.8 
CHE 3s aos ocaackabapens 268 5,039.07 
Funeral Homes ......... 683 6,353.73 
PROMINGIE o.0 003.5 shia a ciation 420 = 6 684.18 
SS See ae 1087 45,644.31 
Office Buildings ......... 974 96,054.02 
Offices, Doctors & Dentists 1360 — 3,193.2¢ 
Offices, Miscellaneous $308 55,536.72 
Public Buildings ........ 363 = 51,603.11) 
Recreational .....6<.6s< 142 3,007.76 
RROMGUCHINS 6 css kick sais 4518 73,255.17 
Stores, Department ..... 806 87,899.64 
ee ee) a a ae 785 9 ,406.% 
Stores, Retail Misc. ..... 4889 76,658.57 
WOEIRE. sb wisuaicie ss dein os 1942 167,280.92 
Other Commercial ...... 1861 29,373.19 
Industrial: 
Candy Manufacturing 181 10,009.92 
Drug & Chemical Mfg. 60 2,949.8 
Printing & Lithographing. 112 6,848.9 
Textile Manufacturing 43 2,287.01 
Tobacco Manufacturing 27 1,500.45 
Metal Working ......... 9 325.0 
Food Processing ........ 268 6,035.54 
ea: ——— 120 637.61 
Other Industrial ........ 2190 74,472.94 
"115 2,341.15 
Total Installations ....42604 873,024.08 





Installations included 
above that use power other 


than central station elec- 

TT eas PO ey Rees aoa ae 263 
Self Contained condition- 

ers included above: 

1% HP or less (Room 
CNRS. 82s a Mathis rales Oe 10786 
2 HP or larger (Store 
REMRER.  ~oessc'aok co bok > aes 2689 


*HP includes all auxiliaries. 


**Totals only—no segregation statistics sub- f 


mitted. 
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2 466.65 
777.8 
$205.98 
+. 825.3 
5,039.07 
6,353.73 
6, OS4.18 








5 644.31 
6,054.40 


‘603. 3.10 
007, 76 
255.17 
"399.64 
406.% 
6,658. 57 
7,280.92 
9,373.19 


0,009.92 
2,949.8 
6,848.96 
2,287.0 
1,500.45 

325.01 
6,035.54 

637.61 
4,472.94 
2,341.15 


$799.21 


7,645.13 


13,297.59 
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The Time 


OSTERS 

Awards” 

bulletin boards of public utility 
operating companies throughout the 
United States and thousands of circu- 
lars devoted to the same subject will be 
distributed among the employees of 
these companies. The prizes and awards 
thus constitute the 
light and power industry’s recognition 
of outstanding achievements in electric 
companies and_ individuals. 
Contributed by various they 
are administered by the Edison Electric 
Institute through its Prize Awards Com- 
mittee. 


headlined “Prizes and 
will soon go up on the 


announced electric 


service by 


donors, 


The competitions for all the awards 
ire open to all electric light and power 
the United States 
their employees, without regard to mem- 
bership in the Institute. Winners will 
be announced and awards presented at 
the Institute’s 1941 convention. 


companies in and 


The convention is still nine months 
away (June) but, since most of the 
awards are for total accomplishments 
over the year 1940, the competition is 
very much “on” now. Companies and 
individuals should be checking up the 
progress they have made thus far and 


laying plans for the decisive push toward 
the goal in the 
ter seasons. 


imminent fall and win- 
Organized effort may 
records 


well 
up to competition 
level within the remaining months. 

In all, prizes 
at the convention, 


bring many 


are to be awarded 
11 to electric utility 
22 to The 


and there are 


companies and individuals. 
cash prizes total $5,250 
two trophies, 
tificates of 


two plaques, seven 
three 
Some of the awards are 
others, 


cer- 
recognition and cita- 
tions to be won. 
long-established ; reflecting new 
or added emphasis on certain activities 
of the industry, are of comparatively re- 


cent origin. 


The Laura McCall Award 


The newest is the Laura McCall 
Award, established this year by McCall's 


Magazine in memory of its founder. 
It honors the achievements of Home 
Service departments of electric utility 


in the advancement of elec- 
trical living in the home through pro- 
motion of electrical appliances and home 
lighting equipment. 


companies 


The company pre- 
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to Win 1941 Prizes 1s Now 


senting the best Home Service depart- 
ment record for 1940 within the terms 
of the award will 
plaque. Companies 
third will 


receive an engraved 
placing second and 
receive illuminated parch- 
ments. Three cash $100, $50 
and $25, will go to the Home Service 
directors or directing heads of the Home 
Service departments reporting the win- 
ning achievements. Presentations for the 
Laura McCall Award must be forward- 


prizes, 


ed to the Secretary, Edison Electric In- 
stitute, by April 1, 1941. 
The Claude L. Matthews Awards 


A tradition of the industry—that its 
maintain 
the public under 


service to 
often at 


employees electric 
all conditions, 
great personal risk—is recognized in the 
Claude L. Matthews Awards For Valor. 
Three cash awards of $150 
companied by citations and lapel decora- 
1940 by 


vice-presi- 


each, ac- 
tions, are offered for the year 
Mr. Claude L. Matthews, 

dent, W. N. Matthews Corporation, 
for “acts of devotion to duty by public 
utility outstanding 
courage efforts to 
maintain important electric service or to 


employees wherein 
has been shown in 
restore service in the shortest possible 
time.” 
Storms, tre- 


floods and 
quent enough to keep the tradition of 


accidents are 
valor very much alive in actual prac- 
but apparently many companies are 
the 


tice, 
too modest, or regard heroic acts 
of their employees too much as a matter 
to report them for national 
No 
the vear 1939 were received by the Prize 
Awards Committee and consequently no 
Matthews the 
1940 convention. 
Nir. Ht. PB. 
chairman, 
have 


of routine, 


recognition. recommendations for 


awards were made at 
committee 
“There must 
the past 
thought of 
all they 
could to prevent service from being dis- 


Liversidge, 
commented: 
instances in 

without 


been many 


year when men, 


danger to themselves, gave 


rupted, or if it was interrupted, at risk 
of life and limb restored in the shortest 
possible time.” 
This year the 
that all courageous acts in maintaining 
or restoring electric 


committee is urging 


service be recom- 
mended for the award and that such rec- 
ommendation be forwarded after 
the occurrence of the act. Recommenda- 


soon 


tion must be made by the president or 
acting executive head of the utility com- 
pany employing the person cited. 


The Forbes Prize 
The McGraw Prizes 
Two of the awards to individuals are 
for papers on subjects important to the 
industry. The Forbes Prize, donated by 
Mr. B. C. Forbes, editor, Forbes Maga- 
zine, is a cash award of $250 for the 
paper submitted on the 
relations in the electric 


most meritorious 
subject of public 
industry. 
best competing papers 
on technical engineering subjects re- 
lating to the industry, three cash prizes 
of $250, $150 and $100, known as the 
McGraw prizes, are offered by Mr. 
James H. McGraw, honorary chairman, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
Any person employed by an electric 


light and power 


For the three 


light and power company is eligible to 
for the Forbes Prize and the 
Prizes. Papers must be sub- 
duplicate, by March 1, 1941. 
rules and conditions govern- 


compete 
McGraw 
mitted, 

Complete 
ing the contests are contained in the cir- 
culars to be distributed to employees, 
or may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Institute. 


The R. 
Electric representing 
utility companies may compete for the 
R. B. Marshall Award, donated by Mr. 
R. B. Marshall, Electro- 


master, Incorporated. Five cash prizes of 


B. Marshall 


salesmen 


Award 


range 


president, 


$100 each are oftered to the representa- 
tives in five classifications, according to 
the 
companies, who sell, lease or rent during 


1940 the 
domestic 


the number of customers served by 
greatest number of individual 
of a rated ca- 
Statements sub- 
the 
in duplicate, by 


electric ranges 


pacity of 5 kw or more. 
award must 


March 


stantiating entries for 
be forwarded, 


i, Tai. 


The 


Company 


George A. Hughes Award 
achievements in the devel- 
the electric market, 


opment ot range 


through direct or cooperative promotion 


or selling, or both, during 1940 are 
recognized by the George A. Hughes 


Award, which also provides cash prizes 


for the individuals responsible for the 
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achievements. Established by Mr. 
George A. Hughes, chairman, Edison 
General Electric Appliance Company, 
this award consists of a trophy for the 
company winning first place, certificates 
of recognition for the companies plac- 
ing second and third, and cash prizes 
of $500, $300 and $200 for the indi- 
viduals responsible. Presentations of ac- 
complishments must be forwarded to the 
Institute by April 1, 1941. 


The Augustus D. Curtis Award 

Keeping pace with developments in 
the art of illumination, the requirements 
for the Augustus D. Curtis Award have 
been broadened this year to include ap- 
plications of the newest commercial light 
source, the fluorescent lamp. ‘This award, 
which is another including prizes for 
individuals, is offered by Messrs. Dar- 
win and Kenneth Curtis in memory of 
Augustus D. Curtis for distinguished 
contributions by public utility companies 
to the advancement of higher levels of 
illumination in the interiors of commer- 
cial buildings. The installations entered 
in the competition, involving either com- 
pletely new lighting or general relight- 
ing of commercial interiors, may under 
the new conditions be either fluorescent, 
incandescent, or a combination of the 
two. The companies winning first and 
second places will receive certificates, 
with cash prizes of $200 and $100 go- 
ing to the individuals responsible for 
the achievements. Third and fourth 
prizes will be $50 and $25 to the indi- 
viduals responsible for the achievements 
placing in that order. The contest pe- 
riod is the 12 months ending March 1, 
1941, and presentations must be for- 


warded by April 1. 
The Thomas W. Martin Award 


Outstanding progress in rural elec- 
trification will receive recognition in the 
‘Thomas W. Martin Award, donated 
by Mr. Thomas W. Martin, president, 
Alabama Power Company. This is a 
bronze plaque to be presented to the 
public utility operating company which 
during the year 1940 has shown the 
greatest contribution to agricultural ad- 
vancement within its territory through 
promotion of uses of electricity, develop- 
ment of rural load, cooperation with 
other agencies, extension of rural lines 
and organization and planning for de- 
velopment of rural electrification. 


The Charles A. Coffin Award 
The Charles A. Coffin Award, spon- 


sored by General Electric Company, is 
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the “big” prize of the industry in the 
sense that it is given for over-all ad- 
vancement in operations and_ physical 
plant by a public utility operating com- 
pany 1940, constituting a dis- 
tinguished contribution to the develop- 
ment of electric light and power for the 


during 


convenience of the public and the bene- 
fit of the industry. The winning com- 
pany will receive a gold medal, known 
as the Charles A. Coffin Medal, and 
$1,000 for its employees’ benefit or sim- 
ilar fund. 
the award 
1922. 


Sixteen companies have won 


since its establishment in 


The 


National Electric Water 
Heating Award 
Another $1,000 in cash prizes makes 
up the Modern Kitchen Bureau’s Na- 
tional Electric Water Heating Award 
for the best all around promotion and 
sales of electric water heaters by public 
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utility operating companies during 1940, 
The three winning companies are deter- 
mined on a point basis which takes into 
account the number of customers served. 


The prizes are $500, $300 and $200. 


Mr. H. P.  Liversidge, president, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, is chair- 
man of the Prize Awards Committee, 
Members are Mr. James E. Davidson, 
president, Nebraska Power Company, 
and Mr. Charles W. Kellogg, president, 
Edison Electric Institute, and the secre- 
tary is Mr. Lewis B. Beatty, Philadel- 
phia Electric Company. Judging of the 
entries competing for each award is 
done by men selected by the committee 
for their expert knowledge in the par- 
ticular field concerned. 

Details of any of these awards may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Edison 
Electric Institute, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Moving Pictures to Show Method Used in 
Determining Observed Depreciation 


HE goal of any utility company in 
a rate case is, of course, to win the 
The man or men who have 
the power of 


case. 
decision—commission or 
court—must be convinced of the justness 
of the company’s contentions; and this 
can be accomplished only if these men 
understand what the company endeavors 
to say. Without such understanding, 
the most comprehensive presentation of 
evidence will be largely ineffective. 

Yet the difficulties that attend the 
translation of engineering lore into legal 
language are, to say the least, tremen- 
dous and probably no utility counsel has 
ever been completely satisfied on this 
score. Many of the words and phrases 
used by witnesses on depreciation simply 
carry no meaning to a layman, however 


(1) Tw excellent lustrations of what we mean 
cord of the Queens Borough 

“ork Public Service 
the witness 
on chamber 
ting to be in good 
Counsel 









of this case a witness de- 
r Account 





grouped 


overhead conductors as ‘‘transmis 











l n, both bare : 
insulated, distribution, street lighting and secondary 
conductors.”’ Counsel made him explain: 

QO. When you say that you mean, in ordinary 
term wire 

A. Yes, wire 

Q. What d he und conductors consist 
ot iccount No ’ 

A. Transmission and_ distribution and _ street 


lighting 
©. That is, in tl 
A. Cables 


z 
f 


rounded out his legal education may be. 
If counsel is alert he will have his ex- 
perts constantly explain—in the simplest 
words possible—the meaning of tech- 
nical terms, no matter how familar they 
may be to the craft.!’ But even the most 
thorough explanation cannot take the 
place of visual knowledge. It must also 
be kept in mind that the higher the case 
goes in the progression of appeals—which 
means, the more important it is—the less 
time usually can be devoted to it by the 
appellate tribunal or even the particular 
member assigned to write the opinion. 
How can the situation be improved? 
According to the newspapers, a new slant 
was tried recently when Frederic Bal- 
lard, counsel for the American Gas & 
Electric system, climaxed the presenta- 
tion of its integration case before the 
SEC with a moving picture “complete 
with a sound track commentary” as the 
final exhibit in the company’s attempt to 
prove that its properties constituted on 
the whole the interconnected and co- 
ordinated operating utility system which 
the holding company act requires. While 
the film was not formally offered in evi- 
dence, pending determination of its ac- 
ceptability, we read that the “entire 
hearing, from trial examiner to audience, 
adjourned into an adjoining room to 
view this unusual presentation of evi- 


dence.” 
The adaptability of this method of 
(Continued on page 414) 
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Farm Press Day—Luncheon at the Electrified Farm 


The Electrified Farm Is Center of Interest 


During Farm Week at the World’s Fair 


\ fog Electrified Farm has been one 
of the “hit” exhibits of the New 
York World’s Fair since opening day, 
1939, but its real heyday came during 
the week of August 12-18, 1940, which 
was Farm Week at the Fair. Interest 
of the rural visitors naturally centered 
at the Farm, and officials of the Electric 
Utilities Exhibit Corporation, operators 
of the exhibit, estimated that attendance 
rose more than 50 per cent over previ- 
ous weeks. Normally the Electrified 
Farm attracts one-sixth to one-fifth of 
the Fair's total “gate.”’ 

National 


association, 


Headquarters of the 
Grange, national 
were established at the Farm exhibit for 
the week and the “loft” of the dairy 
barn—actually a spacious, comfortably 


farmers’ 


turned 
Exhibit employees handled 
the association’s 


furnished lounge—was over to 
the Grange. 
registration and_ the 
Service Bureau was 
busy all week helping Grangers find 
missing friends, keep appointments and 
arrange sightseeing around the Fair and 
New York. ‘The folks from America’s 
farms appreciated the friendliness that 
was manifest in this service and they 


Farm’s Personal 


were impressed with the fact that these 
courtesies were made possible by their 
home-town light 
companies. 


electric and power 

Even before National Farm Organ- 
ization Day, which was Friday, August 
16, the Grange registration reflected at- 
tendance from virtually every part of 
the country, including both Maine and 
California, with a heavy representation 
from the Middle West. 


Monday, August 12, was Farm Press 
Day. 
farm publications, 
were welcomed by 


Editors and publishers of leading 
with their families, 
Mr. Clayton Irwin, 
of the electric util- 
ities’ exhibits, who conducted them on a 
tour of the Farm. 


managing director 


‘The editors seemed 
even more interested than the average 
visitor in the more than 100 farm uses 
of electricity that are demonstrated in 
the various buildings of the exhibit. Sev- 
eral of the editors took advantage of the 
opportunity to interview the young agri- 
cultural 
charge of the demonstrations. 


college graduates who have 


All the applications attract comment 
and genuinely interested inquiries from 


visitors, but the quick-freezing apparatus 
ranks especially high in “news” value. 
Often it takes a little time to clarify a 
visitor’s mistaken belief that the equip- 
ment is connected either with the cold- 
storage lockers which farmers in some 
areas can rent at central points or with 
Once 
he understands that he can freeze and 


the frozen foods sold in stores. 


store right on his own farm, interest 
goes up a hundred per cent and the ques- 
tions come thick and fast. 

The women are immediately impressed 
with the ease of operation of the freez- 
ing and storing processes—it’s so much 
Men, 
oddly enough, are apt to ask first about 
vitamins. 


easier than canning, they say. 


Next comes pleased surprise 
ot the 
equipment and the low operating ex- 


at the comparatively low cost 
pense. ‘Less than a good used car,”’ is a 
comment often heard. ‘They are pleased 
to learn, too, that no special room in the 
Questions 
about specifications and price of equip- 
ment are passed on to the manufacturers, 
as is done in each section of the Farm; 


farmhouse need be provided. 


inquiries about service go to the light and 


power company in the visitor’s home 
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town. The number of inquiries rose 
sharply during Farm Week. 

Tuesday was Farm Products Day; 
Wednesday, Farm Day; 
Thursday, Farm Women’s Day, and 
Saturday, Farm Boys and Girls Organ- 
izations Day. The last day of Farm 
Week, Sunday, August 18, was Farm 
Folks Day, and the principal event was 
a mass assemblage of farmers at the City 
Plaza Band Shell for a 
speeches, entertainment and the award- 
ing of contest prizes. National farm 
leaders also spoke at the Farm Boys and 
Girls celebration on Saturday afternoon. 

The Electrified Farm took a promi- 
nent part in all the activities and For- 
ward March of America, the other elec- 
tric utilities’ exhibit, also benefited from 
the increased 
week. 


Progress 


program of 


attendance during the 


Altogether, it was a big seven 
days in the campaign to make rural 


America electricity-minded. 


Farm Electrification Coun- 
cil Meets in New York 
ROMOTION of inexpensive elec- 
trical appliances in rural areas will 

make electricity 

farmers who cannot be 


consumers of many 
reached other- 
wise, Mr. H. E. Dexter, vice-president, 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration, declared in a talk before a 
meeting of the 
Council of the Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association held in the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, on August 15. 
Such sales do not compete with higher- 
priced equipment, he added, but actually 
form an entering wedge for its sale. 
Mr. Ralph P. Wagner, general com- 


mercial manager, New York Power and 


Farm Electrification 


Light Corporation, Albany, pointed out 
that the electric utilities have in the last 
ten years almost doubled the rural load. 
Revenues have fallen, however, he said, 
and this situation must be met by press- 
ing research for new farm uses of elec- 
tricity while aggressively selling the ad- 
vantages of known uses. Mr. W. W. 
Carson, rural West 
Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, spoke 
on the subject, “Education is the Foun- 
dation,” and Professor L. D. Kelsey of 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture 


service manager, 


discussed customer service prob- 
lems on domestic and farm electric ap- 
pliances, to close the morning session. 
At the luncheon meeting, Mr. Tru- 
man W. Billings of the Grange League 
Federation Farm Supplies outlined the 
electric appliance merchandising pro- 
gram of the G. L. F. Professor H. S. 
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New York State College of 
Agriculture, advocated that minor repairs 


Pringle, 


of household appliances be made by the 
Mr. John L. Burgan, director 
of rural development, New York State 
Electric and Gas Corporation, Ithaca, 
discussed a night rate for farm users. 
After 


owners. 


hearing committee reports, the 


August, 1949 


council members visited the Electrified 
Farm Exhibit at the New York World's 
Fair. Mr. R. G. Harvey, rural service 
manager, Central New York Power 
Corporation, Syracuse, is chairman of 
the council, which represents practically 
every electric utility operating company 
in New York having farm customers. 


Canadian Electrical Association Convention 


PY HE 50th Annual (Golden Jubilee) 

Convention of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Association was held at the Seigni- 
ory Club, Province of Quebec, during 
the last week of June with approximate- 
The Con- 


vention was a complete success, not- 


ly 325 delegates registered. 


withstanding the fact that the original 
time was reduced and all planned enter- 
tainment features eliminated. Sessions 
well attended—par- 
those of the 


Sales and Engineering Sections, both of 


were exceptionally 
ticularly Utilization and 
which were held on June 26. 

Highlights of the meeting were the 
papers presented by A. L. Scaife, Gen- 
eral Electric Company; M. E. Skinner, 
Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern Power 
Corp.; W. C. Mainwaring, B. C. Elec- 
tric Railway Co.; C. E. Greenwood and 
A. B. Campbell, Edison Electric Insti- 
tute and W. J. Bennett, Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada. 

The discussion following these papers 
was particularly lively and brought out 
many interesting and valuable points for 
those who attended. 

The meeting on the afternoon of June 
27 on problems affecting utility opera- 
tion during the war was presided over 
by the newly elected President, G. A. 
Gaherty, President, Montreal Engineer- 
ing Co. Ltd. Matters discussed included 
protection against sabotage, training of 
replacements for men enlisting, inter- 
connection of systems, equipment and ap- 
paratus pools, international co-operation, 
purchase of standard equipment, and 
peak loads. 

Colored movies of previous Conven- 
Club 
guessing contest based on the radio pro- 
gram, “What’s My Name,” held 


during which the “baby pictures” of sev- 


tions were shown in the and a 


Was 


eral prominent members of the Associa- 
tion were shown on a screen. The win- 
ners were presented with War Savings 
Stamps. 

At the Executive Session held at noon 


on June 27, R. A. C. Henry, General 
Manager, Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power and Vice-President, Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Cons., was 
elected a Vice-President of the C.E.A., 
and B. M. Hill, General Manager, 
Canadian Utilities Ltd., Calgary, and 
A. Vilstrup, Chief Electrical Engineer, 
B. C. Electric Railway Co. Ltd., were 
elected to the Executive Committee. 

A resolution was passed to be sent to 
the Dominion Government supporting 
the use of existing organization in the 
prosecution of the war and offering the 
assistance of the C.E.A. 

Co-operation in the child evacuation 
the Institute of 
Canada was approved and a sum of $2,- 
500.00 from the capital of the C.E.A. 
was voted to be used for war purposes 


plan of Engineering 


at the discretion of the incoming Execu- 
tive Committee. 

At a meeting of the new Officers and 
Executive the President was given power 
to form a Committee of three to five 
members, at any time when questions 
relating to war effort, or any other mat- 
ters dealing with the war demanded ur- 
gent executive action. 

Committees and chairmen were ap- 
pointed for the season 1940-1941 and 
the most important change in the Com- 
mittees is the consolidation 
group of the Kitchen and Laundry Appli- 


into one 
ances, Electric Housewares and Dealer 
Relations Committee to be known as 
the Appliances and Dealer Relations 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
J. K. Wilson, Shawinigan Water and 
Power Co., Montreal. 

Mr. McNeely Du Bose, Saguenay 
Power Co. Ltd., Arvida, Que., was ap- 
pointed chairman of the General Section 
and M. C. Gilman, Winnipeg Electric 
Company, chairman of the Utilization 
and Sales Section. 

A committee of Western delegates 
was appointed to arrange for the An- 
nual Western (Winter) Conference. 
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MKB Offers Outstanding Range and Water 


AMPLE kits of materials for The 
Modern Kitchen Bureau’s Fall 
Klectric Range and Water Heater 


| Programs are now being distributed to 


companies and other interested 
First 


utility 
groups throughout the country. 
responses indicate an overwhelming ac- 
ceptance—and no wonder! These two 


programs are outstanding among the 
long list of promotions the Bureau has 
sponsored, and give every promise of 
even greater success as they swing into 
action. 

The Electric Range Program presents 
demonstration that 
lemonstration, exactly, vet demonstrates 


cooking isn’t a 
the advantages of electric cooking in a 
effective Actually, 
the program is a playlet patterned after 


startlingly manner. 
the original Lewis Carroll’s world-re- 
nowned ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” “‘Alice 
in Electric Wonderland” captures her 
interest and affection with 
the same old White Rabbit, the cantan- 
kerous Queen of Hearts, and numerous 
Carroll and 


soon discovers what “Electric Wonder- 


iudiences 


other Lewis characters, 
land” means today in terms of modern 
living. 

Her prize tind, of course, is an elec 


tric range, and she learns all its fine 


Heater Programs 


ELECTRIC COOKING 





Something new in display pieces is the Bureau's “magic mirror,” at right, cen- 
tral display feature in the Electric Range Program for the Fall. Display cards 
to be used on the range itself and window and counter cards are ‘also shown 


points from the Royal Home Economist 
who is summoned by the Queen to show 
what delicious meals can be prepared 
with its help. 





Donald Duck presents the MKB window banner and display cards for use 


in the Fall Electric Water Heating Campaign 








Script and costumes for this playlet 
are available through the Bureau, as 
well as many suggestions about appro- 
priate settings. There is also a complete 
supply of promotional materials to help 
build 


banners, counter cards, mailing folders 


attendance, including window 
and mats for local newspaper use. 
Feature of the display materials is a 
“magic” sign which can be used as the 
center piece of a window or an interior 
display. This sign appears as an ordinary 
mirror when its lighting is 
turned off, thus taking advantage of wo- 


interior 


men’s natural desire to check up on per- 
sonal appearance. While they are looking 
into the mirror, however, the light is 
turned on, and in place of the mirror 
there appears Alice herself at the elec- 
tric range. Wording around the sides 
and frame offer a strong selling message 
for electric cooking. It is assumed that 
new models of electric ranges will be set 
up in the window on each side of the dis- 
play sign. Special cards are provided 
for these ranges, to point out the unusual 
advantages which the _ electric 
offers. 

The “Alice in Wonderland” playlet 
is provided in a single, complete package, 


range 
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ready for use. There are complete in- 
structions on how to present the show, 
what characters are provided, a dialogue 
script, illustrations of several attractive 
backdrops for the stage with instructions 
for building them, complete recipes for 
the meals to be prepared in front of the 
audience and a list of all food items re- 
quired, instructions and 
publicizing the show and building at- 
tendance, and all other information to 
make it simple and easy for utilities to 
put their own their 
show rooms or auditoriums. Every util- 
ity executive should investigate ‘Alice 
in Electric Wonderland” and make 
plans now to use this splendid promo- 
tion within the next two months. 

The Bureau’s Fall Electric Water 
Heater Program is completely new, and 
has been developed around that notori- 
ous rascal, Donald Duck, who performed 
with such amazing success for the Bu- 
reau the year. Donald’s 
slogan this time is “Take it Easy with 
the Luxury of Low-Cost Electric Water 
Heating.” He offers a 
which will bring sales 
it is put to work. 


materials for 


on show in own 


earlier in 


splendid program 
results wherever 


Among the materials for this promo- 
tion is an effective window banner in 
three colors which will stop passers-by 
in their tracks and bring them into the 
store. There is a series of brief radio 
announcements which can be used over 
local stations. There are advertising 
use, direct mail 
folders, and a series of attractive win- 
dow or counter cards, all of which tell 


mats for newspaper 


the electric water heating story convinc- 
Donald for 
rhymes, and these lend a_ particularly 
entertaining flavor to the campaign. 

The important factor in the water 
heater promotion is a series of contests 
which offer liberal rewards to successful 
contestants, and are designed to offer a 
powerful sales stimulant to the entire 
organization. 

A contest for electric water heater 
salesmen offers a total of $250 in cash 


ingly. has a_ fondness 


awards for letters by salesmen on “The 
Toughest Electric Water Heater Sale 
I Ever 
thinking 


Made.” This sets salesmen to 
of water 
heating sales methods, and encourages 
them to increased efforts in applying 
their experience and sales skill. 


successful electric 


There is also a window display con 
test, in which water heater window dis- 
plays may be entered simply by submit- 
ting photographs and such descriptive 


matter as may be necessary. First prize 








is $100; second prize, $50; and there 
are ten third prizes of $10 each. 
Finally, there is the big utility com- 
pany contest—a trophy and a cash award 
of $1,000 to the electric utility doing 
the best all-round job in the promotion 
and sale of electric water heaters during 
the entire year of 1940. Both the win- 
dow display contest and salesmen’s con- 
test will help the utility build its record 
for this big, over-all contest. Every util- 
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ity interested in selling electric wate 


heaters should take part in this conte # 


the encouragement and stimuly 
which it will provide for the entire sale 
and promotion staff. 

Companies which contemplate partici. 
pating in any of these contests should 
notify the Bureau at once of their inten. 


for 


tion to do so. Complete details will bef 


sent immediately upon request to the 
Bureau. 





Rocky Mountain League and New Mexico to Celebrate 


400th Anniversary of Coronado’s Explorations 


SHE 400th anniversary of Francis 
Vasquez de Coronado’s explorations 

and discoveries in the Southwestern part 
of what is now the United States, will 
be jointly celebrated this year by the 
State of New Mexico and the Rocky 
Electrical Within 
sight of the first winter camp established 


Mountain League. 
by the famous explorer (now known as 
Bernalillo) the League, on September 9, 
at Albuquerque, will open a three-day 
Convention, the delegates to which will 
materially swell the attendance of the 
various already-scheduled Coronado an- 
niversary celebrations throughout the 
state. 

In response to a colorful and appeal- 
ing official invitation bearing a striking 
illustration of the great Spanish crusader 
and his followers, and announcing the 
Cuarto Centennial and the 


1940 Grand Council of the League, rep- 


Coronado 


resentatives of the electrical industry in 
22 states already have made reservations 
or otherwise signified their intention of 
being present at the gathering. The invi- 
tations, each inscribed with the names of 
those to whom they are addressed, bear 
the signatures of League President H. E. 
Roswell, New Mexico; Con- 
vention Chairman Arthur Prager, Albu- 
querque, and Mayor Clyde Tingley of 


Samson, 


Albuquerque. 
To carry out the spirit of the occa- 
sion Spanish titles and names have been 


conferred upon various convention and 
other League officials. League Presi- 
dent Henry E. Samson of the South- 
western Public Service Company, Ros- 
well, New Mexico, will be known as 
Enrique Espejo Samson; Convention 


Chairman Arthur Prager will become 
Don Arturo Vasquez de _ Prager, 
Maestro del Campo (master of the 


camp) while Vice-President Gaylord B. 
Buck, chairman of the Denver Chapter 


of the League, will be in command of 


the cavalcade, recruited from all parts 
of the nation, that will converge upon 
the pueblo of Albuquerque as a result 
of the proclamtion of Commander-in- 
Chief Samson. 

A dozen subjects of vital import to all 
branches of the industry will be dis- 
cussed in special sessions set aside for 
them or by speakers of national repute. 
These will 
fluorescent lighting, street and highway 
lighting, kitchen modernizing, engineer- 


include adequate wiring, 


ing and accounting. 


Lighting and _ decorative features 
unique in the history of such a gather- 
ing, forming part of the entertainment 
and decoration features for the Conven- 
In addition, 
there will be a colorful pageant on the 
night of the League’s Annual Banquet, 


depicting Coronado’s “‘Entrada.”’ 


tion, are being arranged. 


Convention headquarters will be in 
the Hilton hotel. 


1940 Prize Winning Adver- 
tisements Available 

L TILITY companies are invited to 

the 


1940 booklet of prize winning adver- 
tisements of the Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Association, according to an an- 
Thomas H.. Spain, 
Newark, N. J., who is chairman of the 
association’s Better Copy Contest. ‘This 
book of 62 pages contains all of the na- 


place their orders now for 


nouncement by 


tional and regional awards in the asso- 
Ciation’s contest. 

Only about 150 copies are available 
now, Mr. Spain said, and the supply 
will be exhausted. 
$2.50 and orders should be sent to Mr. 
Spain, care of Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, 80 Park Place. 
Newark, N. J. 


soon The price is 
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Meeting of the Joint Subcommittee 
on Development and Research 


HE Joint Subcommittee on Devel- 
opment and Research met with its 


project committees on June 18 in New 
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© The development of the type 
- channel 


York, with Mr. A. E. Silver presiding. 
The various project committees present- 
ed progress reports describing the work 
In addition to 


i ports were presented. 


Project Committee 14—Noise Induc- 
tion presented a technical report entitled 
“Carrier Frequency Induction Study.” 
J, 12- 
carrier telephone system for 
open-wire lines has extended the range 
of frequencies employed in carrier-cur- 
rent transmission in the telephone open- 
wire toll plant up to about 143 kilo- 
cycles. This extension of the frequency 
range from the previous band below 
ibout 31 kilocycles has involved, among 
other problems, consideration of induc- 
coordination with 
systems transmitting frequencies in the 
Since frequencies 


tive other carrier 


same general range. 


S between about 40 and 150 kilocycles are 


ordinarily employed in applications of 
carrier current to power 
lines, an investigation has been under- 
taken to obtain information concerning 


transmission 


the conditions under which interference 
between carrier systems in the two ser- 
vices might be expected and to study pos- 
sible coordination measures. This report 
summarizes the results of the work en- 
gaged in thus far which includes both 
field measurements of induction and the 
development of methods of estimating 
noise. 

The experimental work has consisted 
chiefly of measurements of carrier fre- 
quency induction four situations in 
which toll lines contemplated as possible 


in 


type J routes were exposed to operating 
power line carrier systems. Among the 
installations of the type J system made 
so far there have been no exposure sit- 
favorable for 


uations developmental 


; Studies in a case involving operating sys- 


tems on both the power and telephone 
lines. Consequently an overall check on 
methods of estimating noise in specific 
obtained. How- 
that the material 


given in this report provides an indica- 


instances has not been 


ever, it is believed 


| tion of the general type of situation 


likely to require consideration from the 


| Coordination standpoint. 


lhis project committee also presented 


a technical report entitled “Effects of 
Bonding Exchange Aerial ‘Telephone 
Cable Sheaths to Multi-Grounded Pow- 
er Neutrals.” 

The sheath of an aerial telephone ca- 
ble, when grounded at one or more 
points, provides nearly perfect shielding 
of the enclosed conductors against ex- 
ternal electric fields. Since aerial cables 
are usually grounded at the central- 
office end, this type of shielding is near- 
ly always present in cable exposures to 
power circuits. 

A cable sheath may also produce a 
substantial degree of shielding against 
magnetic induction from currents in a 
paralleling power circuit, ‘provided it 
is connected to low-impedance grounds 
at or beyond both ends of the exposure. 
Magnetic cable-sheath shielding, obtained 
in this manner, is often employed as a 
coordinative measure in noise-frequency 
induction problems involving telephone 
exchange cable circuits. In some cases, 
however, it has been found inconvenient 
or relatively expensive to provide the low- 
impedance ground required for this pur- 
pose, at the far end (from the central 
office) of an exposure. 

The rapidly increasing use, in recent 
vears, of the multi-grounded common- 
neutral system has tended to increase 
the inductive influence of urban power 
distribution lines at noise frequencies. 
For faults between phase conductor and 
primary neutral, it has also tended to 
increase the voltage across station pro- 
tector blocks so that, in some cases, un- 
fault the 
sufficient to cause flashover but not neces- 


der conditions, voltage is 
sarily permanent grounding of the tele- 
At the 


however, the common neutral has made 


phone protector. same time, 
available a new means of obtaining low- 
impedance grounds for shielding against 
both noise and low-frequency induction. 
In urban and suburban territory aerial 
telephone cables and overhead power 
distribution circuits are generally carried 
either on jointly-used poles or on sep- 
arate pole lines at roadway separation. 
the 
telephone cable sheath to the common 


Under these conditions, bonding 
neutral conductor provides a_ shielding 
ground which, in most cases, is easier 
and less expensive to install and main- 
tain than other grounds of equally low 
impedance, 
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In water-pipe areas the secondary neu- 
tral is generally connected to the water 
pipe at each customer’s premises. Thus, 
in such areas, the common-neutral sys- 
tem provides a continuous primary neu- 
tral of low impedance to ground. In 
non-water-pipe areas the secondary neu- 
tral is connected to the best ground avail- 
able. In some cases this may be a private 
water system of relatively low imped- 
ance-to-ground, while in other instances 
it may be a driven ground of consider- 
ably higher impedance. Experience in- 
dicates that, in general, the impedance 
to ground of a common neutral, in areas 
sufficiently built up to require telephone 
exchange cable, will be of the order of 
1 ohm or less. However, if the imped- 
ance to ground of the common neutral 
is substantially higher than in public 
water system areas, its value as a shield- 
ing ground may be materially impaired. 

This report discusses the effects of 
bonding telephone cable sheaths to pow- 
neutral the 
noise, low-frequency voltage and elec- 
trolysis conditions in the telephone plant. 


er system conductors on 


Both water-pipe and non-water-pipe 
areas are covered. 
Project Committee 2J—Low-Fre- 


quency Influence and Susceptiveness pre- 
sented a technical report on Neutraliz- 
ing Transformers. This report describes 
two types of neutralizing transformers, 
one called the ‘power station’’ neutral- 
izing transformer, developed for use on 
communication circuits subject to ground 
potential at stations; the 
other called the “toll line” neutralizing 
transformer, intended for reducing the 
effects of low-frequency induction on 
open-wire telephone lines. Following a 
general introduction, a section is devot- 


rise power 


ed to the first type of transformer, dis- 
Charac- 
teristics are given from which the effec- 


cussing its functions and uses. 


tiveness of these transformers in par- 
ticular situations can be determined, fol- 
lowing which the methods that have 
been used in installing and protecting 
them and field experience with them are 
discussed. The last section deals with the 
second type of neutralizing transformer, 
giving the theory of its operation and 
a description of its characteristics, in- 
cluding its reaction on communication 
facilities, most of which deter- 
mined from field measurements as de- 
scribed. 


were 


The report on Carrier Frequency In- 
duction was recommended for issuance 
as a provisional report, and the other 
two reports were recommended as engi- 
neering reports. 
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PPOINTMENTS to E.E.I. Com- 
A mittees for the administrative 
year 1940-1941 have been made 


by President Kellogg, 
tion of the Committees under the Gen- 
eral Sales Committees whose member- 


with the excep- 


ship will be announced in a subsequent 
issue. 

The committees which now have prac- 
tically complete personnel include the 
following: Operating; Accounting Ex- 
ecutive; Classification of Accounts; Cus- 
tomers’ Relations, Commercial Account- 
ing.and Collections ; Depreciation; Plant 
Accounting and Records; Purchasing, 
and ‘Transportation; Accident 
Prevention; Electrical Equipment; Me- 
Hydraulic 
Transmission and Dis- 


Rate Research; 


Stores 
ter and Service; Power; 
Prime Movers; 
tribution ; 
Statistical. 


Insurance; 


The personnel of the Operating Com- 
mittee is listed on the inside of the back 
cover of the BULLETIN. 
other committees follow: 


Personnel of 


ACCOUNTING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman, G. H. Bourne, The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., New 


York, N.Y. 


H. D. Anperson, American Gas & 
Electric Service Corp., New York, 
Ne ¥. 


J. H. Bissecy, Stone & Webster Service 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 

F. J. Brerr, Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

A. S. Corson, The United Gas 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. C. Davipson, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., New York, 
mM: Y 

F. B. FLAHIve, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., New York, N. Y. 

H. L. GrRuEHN, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

FRANKLYN HeEypEcCKE, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
C. E. KoHLHeEpp, Public 

Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

J. M. Kramarsik, The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 

B. M. Lester, Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tic Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

J. H. Lopspan, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Im- 


Wisconsin 
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Vice-Chairman, J. A. WILLIAMS, Nia” 
gara Hudson Power Corp., Syracuse 


A. G. MurcH ett, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. S. Ropey, Jr., Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., New York, 
Ne. 

H. H. Scarr, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York, N, 7. 

R. H. Smiru, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Guest Member, C. P. STAAL, Southern 
California Edison Co., Ltd., Los 

Angeles, Cal. 

Members Ex-Officio, H. B. Harpwick, 
The Commonwealth & 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

A. MI. Harrocensts, Ebasco Services, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

L. A. Mayo, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 

G. McDouGa.t, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, New York, 
N. Y. 


Southern 


Inc., 


CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman, A, \I1. Hartocensis, Ebasco 
Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
lice-Chairman, J. W. GLENDENING, 
The Commonwealth & 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
N. J. Amprose, Stone & Webster Ser- 
vice Corp., New York, N. Y. 
R. B. Boyie, Vexas Electric 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
H. W. Boozer, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
F. P. Crark, Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

R. B. Curran, The Connecticut Power 
Co., New London, Conn. 

N. W. HaitGcut, Columbia Engineering 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

L. C. Jewerr, Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Ek. S. LANNiING, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

M. J. Mivey, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

J. H. Morretri, Niagara Hudson Pow- 
er Corp., New York, N. Y. 

F. J. Moyvitan, Nebraska Power Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

S. E. Ratciirre, Engineers Public Ser- 
vice Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Southern 


Service 


Georgia Power Co.., 


CUSTOMERS’ RELATIONS, COMMER. 
CIAL ACCOUNTING AND COLLEC.- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, L. A. Mayo, The Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
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K. E. Boyte, The Dayton Power &§ 4 ¢ 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. - Cc 
P. J. BRAHENEY, Minneapolis General} y, ° 
Electric Co., Minneapolis, Minn. M 
G. A. Burrows, Consolidated Edison yy, 
Co. of New York, Inc., New York N 
N.Y. E. ¢ 
Herpert E. Crirr, Public Service Elec. tr 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. Hu. ] 
E. T. Corron, New Orleans Publi Se 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. Emi 
DD. C. DausMeyer, The Detroit Edi- & 
son Co., Detroit, Mich. ca 
W. D. Dyer, Boston Edison Co., Bos- N 
ton, Mass. Ve: 
W. W. Hatt, Ebasco Services, Ince. a 
New York, N. Y. C 
E. G. HucKx, Columbia Engineering — W. 
Corp., New York, N. Y. N 
E. N. Keer, Philadelphia Electric ® C. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. L 
L. M. LaPorte, Wisconsin Electric PH 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; t 
W. R. Semer, Rochester Gas & Electric EP. 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 8 
H. Tl. Terry, Pacific Gas and Electric B Gu 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. I 
QO. J. Vosprink, Union Electric Co. f 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. L. 
W. H. Warerpury, American Gas & ( 
Electric Service Corp., New York, —& M. 
a ie ! 
R. M. Wore, West Texas Urtilities B W. 
Co., Abilene, Texas. ( 
Beare lat Spe 
DEPRECIATION COMMITTEE 
Chairman, H. L. GRUEHN, Consolidat- ( 
ed Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. B : 
Baltimore, Md. W 
I ice-Chairman, B. S. Roprey, Jr., Con- | 
solidated Edison Co. of New York. W 
Inc., New York, N. Y. | 
H. D. ANpberson, American Gas & A 
Electric Service Corp., New York. J 
N. ¥. B. 
H. C. Davipson, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., New York. P. 
N.Y. 
I. D. DreyvFus, West Penn Power Co. § E) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fk. B. FLAHtve, Columbia Gas & Flec- 
tric Corp., New York, N. Y. v 


Ik. W. Honces, Pacific Gas and Electric & 


Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


M.D. Hooven, Public Service Electric 


& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
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ton, Mass. 
C. E. Kontuepp, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
KrAMARSIK, The Connecticut 


J. H. Lossan, The Detroit Edison Co,. 
Detroit, Mich. 


S 4.G. Mircue tt, Philadelphia Electric 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. W. Ross, Union Electric Co. of 
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Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. Scarr, Ebasco 
New York, N. Y. 


Services, Inc. 


H. 


' —. C. ScoBELL, Rochester Gas & Elec: 


tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

H. M. Tickie, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 
Emit Utpricut, Public Service Electric 

& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

C. P. ZimMMERER, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Vembers Ex-officio, H. C. BLACKWELL, 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Burke, Ebasco Services, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. L. CAampsBeLL, The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 

PHitip SporN, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

P. S. YounoG, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Guest Members, H. C. HAssprouck, 61 
Broadway, Room 2401, New York, 
Bs Xs 

L. R. Nasu, 155 Main St., Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

\I. R. ScHarrr, 285 Madison 
New York, N. Y. 

W. H. Wixtiiams, Public Service Co. 


Inc., 


Ave., 


of New Hampshire, Manchester, 
N. H. 
Special Engineering Subcommittee— 


Chairman, M. D. Hooven, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

W.V. BurNELL, Stone & Webster En- 
gineering Corp., New York, N. Y. 
W. B. Carr, Buffalo Niagara & East- 
ern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. W. Hastinos, Engineers Public Ser- 

vice Co., New York, N. Y. 

B. L. Hurr, The Commonwealth 
Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

P. H. Jeynes, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Ermer L. LinpserH, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

W.G. Mervine, American Gas & Elec- 


& 


’ tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
2 £ 


Moorr, Ebasco Services, Inc., 


New York, N. Y. 
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B. S. Ropey, Jr., Consolidated Edison 


Co. of New York, Inc., New York, 
ks 

Guest Member, M. R. ScHARFF, 285 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLANT ACCOUNTING AND RECORDS 
COMMITTEE 

Chairman, H. B. HArpwick, The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman, H. P. Taytor, Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Curtis ATKIsson, Ebasco 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

S. H. Capy, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. V. CLEary, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

F. W. Cooper, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

K. B. Crumbs, American Gas & Electric 
Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

A. L. Davies, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. E. Dennis, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

A. G. Dewars, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. U. Drext, Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. H. Essecke, The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. W. Enpres, American Gas & Elec- 

tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Services, 


S. L. Fercuson, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
L. 1. Grips, Consolidated Edison Co. of 


New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

A. J. Krerrer, Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Louisville, Ky. 

S. W. KirrteMAN, Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

A. A. Lipscuutz, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. W. Mackir, Delaware Power 
Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 

L. C. Purseiy, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

C. E. Ratnes, Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

H. J. Rusrap, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. V. ScHwartz, Columbia Engineer- 
ing Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. M. SMALLPAGE, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

R. F. Srumpr, Madison Gas & Electric 
Co., Madison, Wis. 

G. T. SwisHer, The Potomac Edison 


Co., Frederick, Md. 


& 


Duquesne Light Co., 
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Morris Tracy, Central New York 
Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Guest Member, GEorGE VESSELAGO, 


Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


PURCHASING, STORES AND TRANS- 
PORTATION COMMITTEE 
Chairman, G. McDouGALt, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman, CARL H. zuR NIEDEN, 
Philadelphia Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

FE. S. Brock, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

K. C. CAMPBELL, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

R. H. Crark, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

R. N. Dow.tnc, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

J. A. Hertiny, Boston Edison Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

J. Kroun, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
W. P. McArpve, Ebasco Services, Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

J. J. McDonne tt, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

R. W. Serpet, Texas Electric Service 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Electric 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman, W. R. SmitrH, 
vice & Gas Co., 
N. ff. 
Secretary, A. B. CAMPBELL, Edison 
Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 
C. B. Bouter, Wisconsin Public Ser 
vice Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. A. BucHANAN, Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Co., Welch, W. Va. 
H. J. Burton, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 
F. H. Davis, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
GeorGE S$. DiEHL, Pennsylvania Water 
& Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. C. Geprpert, Nebraska Power Co.. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Roy M. Gopwin, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E. Goopae, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Epwarp A. HoLpen, Ebasco Services, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
E. J. Kren, Duquesne Light Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
E. R. Kropp, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis. Mo. 


Public Ser- 
Newark, 


Electric 
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Don T. Lacey, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Witts MactacHian, 50 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 

D. W. Prairigz, Northwestern Electric 
Co., Portland, Ore. 

C. N. RAKEsTRAW, The Cleveland Elec- 

Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 


Oakwood 


tric 
Ohio. 

Apert A. RALL, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

W. T. Rocers, Ebasco Services, 
New York, N. Y. 

H. C. Ross, Pacitic Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Epwarp C. Rue, Boston 
Boston, Mass. 

L. M. SHapcett, Georgia Power Co., 
Athens, Ga. 

H. O. SPRINKLE, 


Inc., 


Edison Co., 


Monongahela West 


Penn Public Service Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va. 
D. C. Stewart, Buffalo Niagara & 


Eastern Power Corp., Buftalo, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
COMMITTEE 

Chairman, R. W. WILBRAHAM, United 
Engineers & Constructors, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Secretary, J. O'R. CoLteman, Edison 
Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 

L. BirnCKHEAD, Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

R. N. Conwe tt, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

C. A. Corney, Boston Edison Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

R. P. Criprpen, Ebasco Services, 
New York, N. Y. 

S M. DEAN, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

H. E. Dearporrr, The Dayton Power 
& Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

A. G. Dewars, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Henry A. Dryar, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. W. Eates, Public Utility Engineer- 
ing & Service Corp., Chicago, Il. 

E. S. Fietps, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. S. Fircuo, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. S. Firz, Virginia Electric & Power 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

J. H. Foorr, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

H. C. Forspes, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Lester R. Gamepte, The Washington 
Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Inc., 
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Chairman, F. 
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Moving Pictures to Show 
(Continued from page 404) 





supporting testimony to the subject of 


depreciation, especially observed depre. § 


ciation, is evident. This applies 


particularly to the illustration of proce. § 
It could be shown, for instance, B 


dure. 
how poles were examined. The excava- 
tion at the bottom, the application of 
increment borers to cut out pieces for 


laboratory inspection, discussion before § 
arriving at a condition percent, compari- § 


son of sound wood with rot in its various 
stages, the entire painstaking investiga. 
tion of detail including transformers, 
crossarms, guys, etc., could be impressed 
on a court with a vividness not ap- 
proached by the most skillful direct ex- 
amination. The camera could follow the 
examination of a building, the inspection 
of the foundation and walls, the plumb- 
ing, the woodwork and all the other 
items inspected to enable the witness to 
determine condition. It could be shown 
how boilers are extinguished to be in- 
spected from the inside, how earth is ex- 
cavated and coupons cut from the ex- 
posed mains, how soil and metal and 
wood are analyzed in the laboratory. 

There could be sequences showing the 
study of operating records, with special 
attention given to regular maintenance 
and trouble-hunting procedures, consul- 
tation with the company’s operating per- 
sonnel, etc. 

Obsolescence and inadequacy might 
likewise be demonstrated with the help 
of graphs and charts. To show that the 
system has kept pace with increased de- 
mands, the demand curve might be pre- 
sented as growing from year to year, 
approaching capacity, which then in turn 
is stepped up. The machines serving the 
system might be compared with those 
most recently put on the market, witha 
visual explanation of the major or minor 
effects of changes in design. 

In short, the availability of this meth- 
od of presenting evidence appears to be 
limited only by the ingenuity of counsel 
and of the engineers charged with its 
preparation and by the willingness of the 
commissions and courts to receive it. This 
is not the place to discuss the latter 
point. It is sufficient to say that the 
courts have at all times kept step, in de- 
termining what evidence was acceptable, 
with the progress of science. Films have 
already served as proof of last wills, ac- 
cording to reports. Certainly this legal 
obstacle does not appear so insuperable 
as to discourage the utility industry from 
using an excellent medium to present its 
story. 
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OOPERATION by the electrical 

industry in the national defense 
program has been further evidenced re- 
cently by appointments of industry ex- 
ecutives to state and national defense 
committees and the creation of new posts 
for defense purposes in the organiza- 
tions of utility companies. 


C. A. COoLutier, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Georgia Power Com- 
pany, has been appointed by Gov. E. D. 
Rivers as Georgia’s representative on the 
Southern Industrial Mobilization Com- 
mittee for National Defense. 


Henry M. Price, superintendent of 
the Potomac Edison Company at Cum- 
berland, Md., has been named by Gov. 
Herbert R. O’Conor as a member of the 
Maryland Council of Defense and Re- 
sources. 


PAUL SCHOELLKOPF, president, Niag- 
ara Hudson Power Corp., is a member of 
the recently appointed State Council of 
National Defense which will advise 
Gov. Lehman on all matters pertaining 
to the national preparedness program as 
applied to the state of New York. 


CHARLES E. WILSON, president, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, will represent 
the electrical manufacturers on the New 
York council. 


L. W. Nims, manager of the Ogden 
division of Utah Power and Light Com- 
pany since 1930, has been named special 
military and industrial mobilization liai- 
son officer for the company, with head- 
quarters in Salt Lake City. He will 
have charge of directing the company’s 
activities to provide ample supply of elec- 
tric power for war industries, to render 
assistance to the military forces, to civic 
leaders in their defense problems and to 
business organizations in adjusting and 
increasing production for rearmament 
needs. 


RicHArRD LINcoLN has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Bos- 
ton Edison Company. He was formerly 
personnel director and has also served 
the company as superintendent of the 
appliance department. 


F. H. McCuLtoucn, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager of the Kansas Gas 
and Electric Company, has been ap- 
pointed Wichita division manager, it 
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was announced by M. F. Gill, the com- 
pany’s new president. 


SAM BrOLUND succeeds to the posi- 
tion of general sales manager. He has 
been with the Kansas Gas and Electric 
organization since 1922. 


C. O. Wianp, whose service with the 
company dates from 1923, has been ap- 
pointed residential sales manager. 


J. K. Moore has been named Guthrie 
district manager of the Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Company, succeeding 
W. H. Boasen, retired. Mr. Moore has 


been with the company since 1920. 


E. F. Detrurk has been appointed 
electrical engineer for Long Island 
Lighting Company at Mineola, New 
York. He was formerly with Metropoli- 
tan Edison Company, Reading, Pa., as 
transmission and distribution superin- 
tendent. 


Justin R. WuitINnc, newly elected 
president of Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of Ohio 
Edison Company, a subsidiary. 


J. D. HENKEL, JrR., division manager 
of Alabama Power Company at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., for the past ten years, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
electrical distribution system of Hunts- 
ville and Madison County, which has 
been transferred to the city of Hunts- 
ville by the utility company. 


GLENN C. Meaper, formerly in 
charge of distribution for Northern 
States Power Company in the La Crosse, 
Wis., area, has been appointed distribu- 
tion engineer for the company with head- 
quarters at Eau Claire. 

P. A. PEeTerson, who has been asso- 
ciated with the company in the Eau 
Claire and Chippewa Falls districts for 
several years, succeeds Mr. Meader at 
La Crosse. 


Merrie E. SKINNER, vice-president, 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation, 
has been named chairman of the indus- 
trial development and mobilization com- 
mittee of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Harry E. CuHrisTeNn, for several 
years line foreman for Arkansas Power 
and Light Company in Little Rock, has 
been appointed director of the company’s 
accident prevention department. 

W. M. SHEPHERD, whom Mr. Chris- 
ten succeeds, will in the future devote 
his entire time to the company’s rural 
development department. 


Georce L. ELLerBECK, southern di- 
vision manager of the Utah Power and 
Light Company, has been appointed 
manager of the Ogden division, succeed- 
ing L. W. Nims, who has been trans- 
ferred to new duties. Mr. Ellerbeck 
became division manager in 1937, hav- 
ing previously served the company in 
the capacities of supervisor of commer- 
cial sales in the Salt Lake division, sys- 
tem assistant commercial manager and 
system industrial manager. 


F. J. Lacey, after nine years’ service 
as advertising manager and public rela- 
tions director of the Tampa (Fla.) Elec- 
tric Company, has accepted appointment 
to the Cincinnati staff of the Ralph H. 
Jones Company, advertising agency. 


JoHn C. O'CONNELL, commercial 
representative of Potomac Edison Com- 
pany at Cumberland, Md., has been 
transferred to rate research work in the 
company’s rate and contract department 
and will have headquarters at Hagers- 
town. 


W. Hamitton Ropcers, Jr., has 
been promoted from assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Company, Allentown, to the 
post of advertising manager. 


Fall Convention of Maryland 
Association 


The annual Fall Convention of The 
Maryland Utilities Association will be 
held at the George Washington Hotel, 
Ocean City, Maryland, on Friday and 
Saturday, September 6 and 7, 1940. 

There will be an informal joint meet- 
ing of the Gas, Electric, and Transpor- 
tation Groups, with addresses by speak- 
ers of national reputation and each ad- 
dress will present an authoritative view 
on a topic of current interest. Enter- 
tainment will be provided including a 
banquet and talk. 
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Depreciation - Science 
or Philosophy 
(Continued from page 385) 
We know that lack of foresight cannot 
be reminded by inordinate charges in 
the future, so that any deficiency that 
should exist when replacements become 
necessary must be made good out of 
stockholders’ money. Since the results 
of any depreciation policy will affect us 
most, we ought to have something to 
say about it. You cannot tear power 

away from responsibility.” 

The commissioner does not look con- 
vinced. “The courts don’t seem to agree 
with you, certainly not of late.” “Oh, 
don’t they,” interrupts the manager. “l 
wasn’t going to mention any cases, be- 
cause I feel there has been far too much 
litigation about these matters in the past. 
I am sure that regulation has come to 
stay and that it ought to stay, because 
there is certainly a tremendous public 
interest involved in the proper opera- 
tion, financing, and accounting of a util- 
ity. But there is nothing in the cases, 
so far as I can judge, that takes away 
the right of the companies to run them- 
selves.” 

“What cases have you in mind?” 
asked the commissioner. 

“Well,” replies the manager, “what 
about the Lindheimer Case? There the 
telephone company did the very thing 
which we are trying to avoid, and which 
the commission insists that we do; name- 
ly, they built up too large a reserve. 
And what did the court say? Why, the 
court said that the annual depreciation 
allowance was too high, and that they 
couldn’t charge it to operating expenses. 
That’s precisely what I’ve been trying 
to tell you all day. In the AT&T Case 
if I can remember right, the judges got 
a lot of things off their chests, that had 
perhaps better be left unsaid. They gave 
you a free hand to impose most any 
method that was not so entirely at odds 
with fundamental principles of correct 
accounting as to be the expression of a 
whim rather than an exercise of judg- 
ment. They gave you permission to pre- 
scribe a system of accounts, even if it 
appeared to be unwise or burdensome or 
inferior to another. 

“The point I wish to make is that 
the court expressly divorced accounting 
from management. Regulation of our 
accounting was not to give the commis- 
sion additional jurisdiction, but enable 
them to properly regulate such matters 
as were really already within their juris- 
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diction, and the determination of man- 
agement policy was hardly considered 
within your jurisdiction. And, look at 
what the FCC said about excessive de- 
preciation accruals in its report on the 
special telephone investigation. Con- 
sider the recent testimony before the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee to the effect that most of our large 
industrial units have habitually and sys- 
tematically piled up such huge reserves 
that they never have to go into the open 


New Better Light-Better 
UGGESTIONS and new = and 


colorful material for use in the pro- 
motion of Better Light-Better Sight 
principles make up a portfolio which is 
now available from the National Better 
Light-Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Mats 
of newspaper advertisements, calendars, 
picture postcards, an “eye guard,” fold- 
ers for enclosure with bills and a booklet 
outlining Clean Up-Paint Up-Light Up 
campaigns, samples of which are _in- 
cluded in the portfolio, all tell the story 
of proper illumination in an interesting 
and attractive way. 

With 30,000,000 children soon to be- 
gin another school term, one of the most 
timely pieces is a booklet entitled “Price- 
less Eyes.” Designed as a_teacher’s 
manual, it is described by the Bureau 
as “the Science of Seeing and Better 
Light-Better Sight condensed to 19 
pages of factual and authoritative infor- 
mation.”” The recommended plan for its 


Sight Promotion Material 






money market with the result that new 
capital must join labor in the ranks of 
the unemployed.” 

The commissioner rises. “We need 
not decide that question today. In the 
meantime, I shouldn’t worry too much 
in your place. 








Every commission real- 
izes that effective regulation is impos- 
sible without flexibility. When you come 
to us, you may be assured that we will 
give fitting consideration to the ‘special 
circumstances’ of your case.” 




















use is presentation to teachers in quanti- 
ties sufficient to provide a copy for each 
pupil, study of the manual being made 
a class project. Similar in subject matter 
but more general in purpose is the 
pamphlet, “The Effect of Illumination 
on the Eyes,” a collection of five articles 
by eminent oculists, originally published 
in the magazine Hygeia. 

New figures on the success of lighting pro- 
motion in the residential market also are 
included in the folder. They show that 
sales of I. E. S. Better-Sight Lamps have 
now reached 12,000,000, or almost one-eighth 
of the ultimate market estimated at 100,000, 
000. The Bureau has set sales of 2,400,000 
of these lamps as the immediate goal for 
the 1940-41 season. It expects to add 2,000- 
000 sales to the 7,000,000 already recorded 
for pin-to-wall lamps, with the ultimate 
goal at 75,000,000. The quota of a million- 
and-a-half adapters for the season would 
double the number of these fixtures already 
in use, but leave plenty of distance this side 
of the saturation figure of 50,000,000. 

The promotion of the new Certified Fix- 
tures will get under way this season, too. 
Five hundred thousand is this campaign's 
immediate goal for 1940-41, and the ulti- 
mate market has been set at 25,000,000. 
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|. M. Barry, Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
H. C. BLackwWeLL, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


H. B. Bryans, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| W. H. Burke, Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 


C. L. Camppeit, The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

F. L. Coxrap, The United Light & Power Service Co., Chicago, II]. 

|. E. Davipson, Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, Neb. 

R. E. Ditton, Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 

Pau M. Dowwninc, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

E. T. Gusuee, Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. H. Kenor, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

WiittaM Ketry, Buffalo Niagara & Eastern Power Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


FRANK McLauGHLin, Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

W. E. MitcHett, Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

F. H. Nickerson, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. F. Owens, Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

W. H. Sammis, The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, 
MY 

CueEsTer C. SmiTH, Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Puitie Sporn, American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, 
W.. Y. 

E. C. Stone, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. S. THompson, American Water Works & Electric Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

G. W. Van Derzee, Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


. S. Younc, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


CHAIRMEN OF THE COMMITTEES 


Iecident Prevention, W. R. SmirH, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

{ecounting Executive, G. H. Bourne, The Commonw ealth & South- 
ern Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Classification of Accounts, A. M. Hartocensis, Ebasco Services, 


Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Customers’ Relations, Commercial Accounting and Collections, L. 
A. Mayo, The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Depreciation, H. L. GrueHn, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Plant Accounting and Records, H. B. Harpwick, The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Purchasing Stores and Transportation, G. McDoucatt, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Electrical Equipment, R. W. WiLBRAHAM, United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hydraulic Power, E. B. Strowcer, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Insurance, J. H. NicKeLt, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


Membership, Epwarp Reyno.ps, Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Prime Movers, FE. L. 
delphia, Pa. 


Hoppinc, Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 


Prize Awards, H. P. Liversipce, Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rate Research, F. A. Newron, The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

General Sales, R. E. Fisher, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Statistical, W. T. Neet, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Transmission and Distribution, W. F. Nimmo, Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Operating Committee) 


A. H. Kenoe, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF-THE 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


1940-1941 


(Terms expiring 1941) 
Pranx. D. COMERFORD... .... 000... Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 
SAMUEL FERGUSON.... The Hartford Electric Light Company, Hartford, Conn. 
P. H. GapspEN ee .The United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eS .......Electric Bond and Share Company, New York, N. Y. 
W. J. Hacenau ... Public Utility Engineering & Service Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Epwarp REYNOLDS te ... Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
A. H. SCHOELLKOPI sean .. Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
BE. W. WAKELEE....... ee .. Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, Newark, N. J. 


(Terms expiring 1942) 
James B. BLack .......Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
James F. Focarry. . The North American Company, New York, N. Y. 
Be i ee eee ...Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 
B. W. LyncuH. ‘iods ......otandard Gas & Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 
a a eee The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Tuomas N. McCarreir....... .. Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 
H. Hoparr Porrer. ese ed verican Water Works & Electric Company, Inc., New York, N.Y 


Herpert A. Wacner.........Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Terms expiring 1943) 
FEoyp U. (CARUSEE. . 606% . Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
FPARVEY ©. MCOUCH). bisa. oi 60% .....Arkansas Power & Light Company, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Oscar Foca -Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Pritip G. GossLer .Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
H. P. Liversipai .....Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. L. Smirn ae ‘ ee sa mas cles AEOGLe weet Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Georc_E N. ‘Tipp American Gas & Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 


Joun E. ZIMMERMANN... 7 he United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 








